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Dear Fellow-Students, 

Let me offer you a collection of ‘Other People’s 
Flowers . Here are poems I have read, and re-read, with 

pleasure. I do hope part, at least, of that pleasure will 
be yours too. 

I have given you a fairly wide held of poetry to wand¬ 
er over ; and I have tried to choose for you only first-rate 

pieces with ‘the magic appeal which is the hall-mark of 
good literature*. 

In the NOTES I have, perhaps, put more questions 
than I have answered. That is because I want you to 
think out things for yourselves. You will forgive me this 
when you have learnt that it is just as important to be 
able to put the right questions as to be able to give the 
right answers. 


THB COMFILBB 
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THE POET 


I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June, and July flowers • 

I sing of May-Poles , hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms^ brides, and of their bridal cakes. 
1 write of Youth, of Love, and have access 
By these, to sing of cleanly wantonness ; 

I sing of dews, of rains, and, piece by piece, 

Of balm, of oil, of spice, and ambergris. 

I sing of times trans-shifting ; and 1 write 
How roses first came red, and lilies white ; 

I write of groves, of twilights, and I sing 
The court of Mab, and of the Fairy King. 

I write of Hell ; I sing, and ever shall, 

Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 


Robert Herrick 


PART I 

1. THE MAN OF LIFE UPRIGHT 

The man of life upright, 

Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds. 

Or thought of vanity ; 

The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent. 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent: 

That man needs neither towers 

Nor armour for defence. 10 

Nor secret vaults to fly 

From thunder’s violence : 

He only can behold 

With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 

And terrors of the skies. 

Thus scorning all the cares 

That fate or fortune brings. 

He makes the heaven his book. 

His wisdom Jieavenly things ; 


20 
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8WKBT CONTEHT 


Good thoughts his only friends. 

His wealth a well-spent age. 

The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 

Thomas Campion 


2. SWEET CONTENT 

Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 

O sweet content! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed ? 

O punishment ! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers golden numbers ? 

O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet 
content ! 

Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 

O sweet content ! 

Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink'st in thine 

own tears ? 

O punishment ! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden bears, 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king ! 

O sweet content I O sweet, O sweet content 1 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace ! 
Honest labour bears a lovely face ! 

Thomas Debker 



TO CYNTHIA 
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3. TO CYNTHIA 

Queen and huntress, chaste and fair. 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair. 

State in wonted manner keep : 
Hesperus entreats thy light. 
Goddess excellently bright ! 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose : 

Cynthia's shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear, when day did close : 
Bless us then with wished sight. 
Goddess excellently bright ! 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 

And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 

Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever ; 
Thou that mak'st a day of night. 
Goddess excellently bright! 


10 


tJonson 
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TO THE VIBOINS 


4. TO THE VIRGINS 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flying : 

And this same flower that smiles today 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 

The higher he's a-getting. 

The sooner will his race be run. 

And nearer he's to setting. 

That age is best which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer; 10 
But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former- 

Then be not coy. but use your time. 

And while ye may, go marry : 

For having lost but once your prime, 

You may for ever tarry. 

Robert Herrick 


5. VIRTUE 

Sweet day. so cool, so calm, so bright! 
The bridal of the earth and sky— 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou must die. 



HE THAT LOVES A ROBY CHEEK 
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Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 10 

My music shows ye have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal 
Then chiefly lives. 


George Herbert 


6. 'HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK’ 

4 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 

As old Time makes these decay. 

So his flames must waste away. 
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TO LUOASTl 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts, and calm desires. 
Hearts with equal loves combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires : 10 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 

Thomas Carew 


7. TO LUCASTA, GOING TO THE WARS 

% 

Tell me not. Sweet, I am unkind, 

That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield, 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As thou too shalt adore ; 10 

I could not love thee. Dear, so much, 

Loved I not Honour more. 


Richard Lovelace 



THE NYMPS 
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8. THE NYMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE 

DEATH OF HER FAWN 

The wanton troopers riding by 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 


With sweetest milk and sugar first 
I it at mine own fingers nursed ; 

And as it grew, so every day, 

It waxed more white and sweet than they ; 
It had so sweet a breath ! and oft 
I blushed to see its foot more soft. 

And white, shall I say ? than my hand— 
Nay, any lady’s of the land ! 

It was a wondrous thing how fleet 
’Twas on those little silver feet. 

With what a pretty skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race ; 

And when’t had left me far away, 

Twould stay, and run again, and stay ; 

For it was nimbler much than hinds, 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own. 

But so with roses overgrown. 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness ; 


10 
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THE NYMPH 


And all the spring-time of the year 
It loved only to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft. where it should lie, 

Yet could not, till itself would rise. 

Find it, although before mine eyes ; 

For in the flaxen lilies’ shade. 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 30 

Upon the roses it would feed ; 

Until its lips e’en seemed to bleed ; 

And then to me ’twould boldly trip, 

And print those roses on my lip. 

But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill; 

And its pure virgin lips to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within. 40 

O help ! O help ! I see i t faint 
And die as calmly as a saint ! 

See how it weeps ! the tears do come 
Sad, slowly, dropping like a gum. 

So weeps the wounded balsam ; so 
The holy frankincense doth flow ; 

The brotherless Heliades 

Melt in such amber tears as these. 



HOHOUB AND SHAMB 
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I in a golden vial will 

Keep these two crystal tears, and fill 50 

It, till it doth overflow, with mine. 

Then place it in Diana’s shrine. 


» 

Andrew Marvell 


9, HONOUR AND SHAME 

Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 
The cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown’d. 
The friar hooded and the monarch crown’d. 
“What differ more (you cry) than crown and 
cowl ?” 

I’ll tell you, friend! a wise roan and a fool. 
You’ll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobbler- like, the parson will be drunk, 10 
Worth makes the man. and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 


Alexander Pope 
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DEATH OF A MAD DOO 


10 ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 

Good people all of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man. 

Of whom the world might say. 

That still a godly race he ran. 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had. 

To comfort friends and foes ; 10 

The naked every day he clad. 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be. 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 


The dog and man at first were friends. 
But when a pique began. 

The dog, to gain some private ends. 
Went mad and bit the man. 


20 
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Around from all the neighboring streets 
The wond’ring neighbours ran. 

And swore the dog had lost its wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seemed both sore and sad. 

To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light 

• That showed the rogues they lied ; 30 
The man recovered of his bite. 

The dog it was that died. 

Oliver Goldsmith 


11. HOME 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose; 

I still had hopes—for pride attends us still— 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned 

skill, 
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NIGHT 


Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 10 

And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past. 

Here to return,—and die at home at last. 

Oliver Goldsmith 


12. NIGHT 

The sun descending in the West, 

The evening star does shine ; 

The birds are silent in their nest. 

And I must seek for mine. 

The moon, like a flower, 

In heaven s high bower, 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night. 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves. 
Where flocks have ta’en delight; 10 

Where lambs have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of angels bright : 

Unseen, they pour blessing. 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each bud and blossom. 

On each sleeping bosom. 



NIGHT 



They look in every thoughtless nest. 
Where birds arc covered warm ; 
They visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm. 

If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping. 


They pour sleep on their head. 


And sit down by their bed. 



When wolves and tigers howl for prey, 

They pitying stand and weep ; 

Seeking to drive their thirst away. 

And keep them from the sheep. 

But if they rush dreadful. 

The angels, most heedful, 30* 

Receive each mild spirit. 

New worlds to inherit. 


And there the lion’s ruddy eyes 
Shall flow with tears of gold. 

And pitying the tender cries. 

And walking round the fold. 

Saying : ‘Wrath, by His meekness, 
And, by His health, sickness 

Is driven away 
From our immortal day. 


40 



THE SKYLABE 


“And now beside thee, bleating lamb, 

I can lie down and sleep ; 

Or think on Him who bore thy name, 
Gaze after thee, and weep, 

For, wash'd in life's river. 

My bright mane for ever 
Shall shine like the gold 
As I guard o’er the fold.” 


William Blake 


13. THE SKYLARK 

Bird of the wilderness. 

Blithesome and cumberless. 

Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is the lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud ; 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing, 10 

Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


UPON WESi'MINSTBB BRIDOB 
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O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day. 
Over the cloudlet dim. 

Over the rainbow’s rim. 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away. 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms, 20 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

James Hogg 


14. UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did the sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill; 10 
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THE SOLITABT BEAPEE 


Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will: 

Dear God 1 the very houses seem asleep : 

And all that mighty heart is lying still! 

William Wordsworth 


15. THE SOLITARY REAPER 

Behold her, single in the field. 

Yon solitary Highland lass [ 

Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain ; 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 10 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands : 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird. 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


AFTER BLEKHEIM 
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Will no one tell me what she sings ? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old. unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago ; 20 

Or is it some more humble lay. 

Familiar matter of today ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 

That has been, and may be again ? 

Whate er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 

I saw her singing at her work. 

And o'er the sickle bending;— 

I listened, motionless and still ; 

And. as I mounted up the hill, 30 

The music in my heart I bore. 

Long after it was heard no more. 

U^ilham Wordsworth 


16. AFTER BLENHEIM 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar’s work was done. 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 



AFTER BLENHEIM 


She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round 

Which he beside the rivulet 

In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found 

That was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 
Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh 

“ Tis some poor fellow's skull,” said he, 
“Who fell in the great victory. 

“I find them in the garden. 

For there’s many here about : 

And often when I go to plough 

The plough-share turns them out. 

For many thousand men,” said he, 

“Were slain in that great victory.” 

“Now tell us what ’twas all about 
Young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelniine looks up 
With Wonder-waiting eyes; 

“Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they fought each other for. 



AFTER BLENHEIM 
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“It was the English/' Kaspar cried, 

“Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,'’ quoth he, 

“That ’twas a famous victory. 

“My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 

And he was forced to fly : 40 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide. 

And many a childing mother then 
And new-born baby died : 

But things like that, you know, must be 

At every famous victory. 

“They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 50 

For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun : 

But things like that, you know, must be 

After a famous victory. 
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THE LAST ROSE OF BUMMER 


“Great'praise the Duke of Marlbro won 
And our good Prince Eugene” ; 

“Why, ’twas a very wicked thing !” 

Said little Wilhelmine ; 

Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he, 

“It was a famous victory. 

“And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win ” 

“But what good came of it at last ?” 

Quoth little Peterkin— 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

“But ’twas a famous victory.” 

Robert Southey 


17. THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 

Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone ; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 

No flower of her kindred. 

No rose-bud is nigh, 

To reflect back her blushes. 

To give sigh for sigh. 
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THE BIVEE 
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ni not leave thee, thou lone one ! 

To pine on the stem ; 10 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Go, sleep thou with them. 

Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed, 

Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may I follow. 

When friendships decay. 

And from love's shining circle 

The gems drop away. 20 

When true hearts lie withered 
And fond ones are flown. 

Oh ! who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone ? 

Thomas Moore 


18. THE RIVER 

River ! River 1 little River ! 

Bright you sparkle on your way, 

O’er the yellow pebbles dancing, 

Through the flowers and foliage glancing. 
Like a child at play. 
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TBE Rn-EB 


River ! River ! swelling River ! 

On you rush o’er rough and smooth—■ 
Louder, faster, brawling, leaping 
Over rocks, by rose-banks sweeping. 

Like impetuous youth. 10 


River ! River ! brimming River ! 

Broad and deep and still as Time, 
Seeming still—yet still in motion, 

Tending onward to the ocean. 

Just like mortal prime 

River ! River I rapid River ! 

Swifter now you slip away, 

Swift and silent as an arrow, 

Through a channel dark and narrow. 

Like life’s closing day. 20 

River ! River I headlong River 1 
Down you dash into the sea ; 

Sea, that line hath never sounded. 

Sea, that voyage had never rounded. 

Like eternity. 


Mrs. Southey 



0, FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS 
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(19. O, FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS) ! 

O, fairest of the rural maids ! 

Thy birth was in the fairest shades ; 
Green boughs and glimpses of the sky 
Were all that met thine infant eye. 

Thy sports, thy wanderings when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan-wild ; 

And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy face. 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks ; 10 

Thy step is as the wind that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 

Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters Heaven is seen ; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook- 

The forest depths by foot unpressed 
Are not more sinless than thy breast; 
The holy peace that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 20 


William Cullen Bryant 
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20. LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

‘O what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms? 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge is wither’d from the lake. 

And no birds sing. 

‘O what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms, 

So haggard and so woe-begone ? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 

And the harvest’s done. 

‘I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew ; 10 

And on thy cheek a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.’ 

T met a lady in the meads 

Full beautiful—a faery’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 

And her eyes were wild. 

‘I made a garland for her head. 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 

She look’d at me as she did love. 

And made sweet moan. 20 

T set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw all day long 

For sidelong would she bend and sing 
A faery’s song. 
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She found me roots of relish sweet. 

And honey wild and manna dew, 

And sure in language strange she said 
“I love thee true.” 

« 

‘She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sighed full sore ; 30 

And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

/ 

And there she lulled me asleep. 

And there I dream’d—Ah ! woe betide ! 

The latest dream I ever dream’d 
On the cold hill’s side. 

T saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all: 

Who cried—“La belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!” 40 

T saw their starv’d lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gap^d wide, 

And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side.’ 

‘And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering. 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake 
And no birds sing.’ 


John Keats 
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21. QUEEN MAB 

A little fairy comes at night 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings. 

And from the moon she flutters down. 
She has a little silver wand. 

And when a good child goes to bed 
She waves her hand from right to left. 

And makes a circle round his head. 

And then it dreams of pleasant things. 

Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 10 
And trees that bear delicious fruit. 

And bow their branches at a wish : 

Of arbours filled with dainty scents 

From lovely flowers that never fade ; 
Bright flies that glitter in the sun. 

And glow-worms shining in the shade ; 

And talking birds with gifted tongues 
For singing songs and telling tales^ 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 

Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 20 

But when a bad child goes to bed. 

From left to right she weaves her rings. 
And then it dreams all through the night 
Of only ugly horrid things. 

Thomas Hood 
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22. RAIN IN SUMMER 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat, < 

In the broad and fiery street, 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the over-flowing spout ! 
Across the window-pane 10 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 

• • ♦ • . 

From the neighbouring school 
Come the boys 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 20 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 
Engulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 
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In the country, on every side. 

Where far and wide. 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 

Stretches the plain. 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread. 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapours that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 

Near at hand. 

From under the sheltering trees. 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain. 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 
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He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 

# • ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Henry W. Longfellow 


23. LORD BURLEIGH 

In her ears he whispers gaily» 

‘If my heart by signs can tell, 

Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well’ 

She replies, in accents fainter, 

There is none I love like thee.’ 

He is but a landscape-painter, 

And a village maiden she. 

He to lips, that fondly falter. 

Presses his without reproof : 

Leads her to the village altar, 

And they leave her father’s roof. 

‘I can make no marriage present : 
Little can I give my wife. 

Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
And I love thee more than life.’ 
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They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand : 

Summer woods, about them blowing, 

Made a murmur in the land. 20 

From deep thought himself he rouses. 

Says to her that loves him well, 

‘Let us see these handsome houses 

Where the wealthy nobles dwell.' 

So she goes by him attended. 

Hears him lovingly converse. 

Sees whatever fair and splendid 

Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 

Parks with oaks and chestnuts shady. 

Parks and order’d gardens great, 30 

Ancient homes of Lord and Lady, 

Built for pleasure and for state. 

All he shows her makes him dearer : 

Evermore she seems to gaze 

On that cottage growing nearer, 

Where they twain will spend their days 

# 

O but she will love him truly ! 

He shall have a cheerful home ! 

She will order all things duly. 

When beneath his roof they come. 40 
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Thus her heart rejoices greatly. 

Till a gateway she discerns 

With armorial bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 

% 

Sees a mansion more majestic 

Than all those she saw before : 

Many a gallant, gay domestic 

Bows before him at the door. 

And they speak in gentle murmur. 

When they answer to his call, 50 
While he treads with footstep firmer, 
Leading on from hall to hall. 

And, while now she wonders blindly. 

Nor the meaning can divine, 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

‘All of this is mine and thine.’ 

Here he lives in state and bounty, 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free. 

Not a Lord in all the country 

Is so great a lord as he. 60 

All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 

As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 
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Then her countenance all over 

Pale again as death did prove : 

But he clasp’d her like a lover. 

And he cheer’d her soul with love. 

So she strove against her weakness, 

Tho’ at times her spirit sank ; 

Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties for her rank ; 

And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 

That she grew a noble lady. 

And the people loved her much. 

But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her night and morn, 

■ With the burthen of an honour 

Unto which she was not born. 

Faint she grew, and ever fainter. 

And she murmur’d, ’Oh, that he 

Were once more the landscape-painter. 
Which did win my heart from me !’ 

So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 
Fading slowly from bis side : 

Three fair children first she bore him. 
Then before her time she died. 
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Weeping, weeping, late and early. 

Walking up and pacing down, 90 
Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh. 
Burleigh-house by Staraford-town. 

And he came to look upon her. 

And he look’d at her and said, 

’Bring the dress and put it on her. 

That she wore when she was wed.’ 

Then her people softly treading. 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in. 

That her spirit might have rest. 100 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


24. ELDORADO 

Gaily bedight, 

A gallant knight, 

In sunshine and in shadow. 

Had journeyed long. 
Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 

4 

9 

But he grew old— 
This knight so bold- 
And o’er his heart a shadow 
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Fell as he found 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at length. 

He met a pilgrim shadow— 

“Shadow,” said he, 

“Where can it be— 

The land of Eldorado ?” 

“Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 20 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 

Ride, boldly ride,” 

The shade replied,— 

*Tf you seek for Eldorado !” 

Edgar Allan Poe 

25. THE SONG OF THE SEA WIND 

How it sings, sings, sings. 

Blowing sharply from the sea-line. 
With an edge of salt that stings ; 

How it laughs aloud, and passes, 

I 

As it cuts the close cliff-grasses ; 

How it sings again, and whistles 
As it shakes the stout sea-thistles— 
How it sings ! t ■ r * 
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How it shrieks, shrieks, shrieks, 

In the crannies of the head-land, 10 

In the gashes of the creeks ; 

How it shrieks once more, and catches 
Up the yellow foam in patches t 
How it whirls it out and over 
To the corn-field and the clover— 
How it shrieks ! 

How it roars, roars roars. 

In the iron under-caverns. 

In the hollows of the shores ; 

How it roars anew, and thunders, 20 
As’the strong hull splits and sunders : 
And the spent'ship tempest-driven, 
On the reef lies rent and riven— 

'■ How it roars ! 

How it wails, wails, wails. 

In the tangle of the wreckage. 

In the flapping of the sails ; 

How it sobs away, subsiding. 

Like a tired child after chiding ; 

And across the ground-swell rolling, 30 
You can hear the bell-buoy tolling— 
How it wails ! 

■ \ ‘ i Austin Dobson 
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26. ‘A LITTLE LARK TWITTERS FROM THE 

QUIET SKIES’ 

% 

A little lark twitters from the quiet skies 

And from the west, 

Where the,sun, his day’s work ended. 

Lingers as in content, 

There falls on the old, grey city 
An influence luminous and serene* 

A shining peace. 

The smoke ascends 

In a rosy-and-golden haze. The spires 
Shine, and are changed. In the valley 1 

Shadows rise. The lark sings on. The sun. 
Closing his benediction. 

Sinks, and the darkening air ^ 

Thrills with a sense of the triumphing night— 
Night with her train of stars 
And her great gift of sleep. 

So be my passing ! 

My task accomplished and the long day done. 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, ^ 

‘ 

Let me be gathered to the quiet west. 

The sundown splendid and serene. 

Death. 


William Ernest Henley 
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27. ROADSIDE FLOWERS 


Vi^e are the roadside flowers. 

Straying from garden grounds ; 

LoVers of idle hours, 

Breakers of ordered bounds.] i . 


If only the earth will feed us, 

If only the wind be kind. 

We blossom for those who need us^ 


l.; 


The stragglers left behind. 



And lo, the Lord of the Garden, 

* 

He makes His sun to rise. 

And His rain to fall like pardon 
On our dusty paradise. 

4 4 ^ 

On us. He has laid the duty— 

The task of the wandering breed— 
To better the world with beauty, 
Wherever the way may lead. 



Who shall inquire of the season, 

^ Or question the wind where it blows ? 

We blossom and ask no reason. 

The Lord of the Garden knows. ' 20 

' ' ■ ff' 



*. 




William Bliss Carman 
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28. IN A GARDEN- 

In the twilight carols a bird. It is March 

here still; 

The bough hangs bare, and the earth and 

the air are chill. 

And had I my will-have I any song to 

be heard. 

And voice to make others rejoice not a 

word ? Not a word ! 

His heart, out of gladness within, pours 

gladness without. 

No nook in this garden that hears him— 

no alley or glade— 

But sounds like the arbours of Eden 

while he is about : 

His voice in the garden is God’s and has 

m^de me afraid. 

Where are you ? Where are you ? 
he cries. I am here ! I am here ? 

Comes a voice out of cover responding 

alas, but not mine ! 10 

I have eaten the bread of the wise, I am 

drunken with care ; 

I know I am mortal. But he, that knows 

not, is divine. 
Laurence Housman 
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29. SWEET STAY- AT-HOME 

Sweet Stay-At-Home, sweet Well-content, 
Thou knowest of no strange continent: 

Thou hast not felt thy bosom keep 
A gentle motion with the deep ; 

Thou hast not sailed in Indian seas, 

Where scent comes forth in every breeze. 
Thou hast not seen the rich grape grow 
For miles, as far as eyes can go ; 

Thou hast not seen a summer’s night 
’When maids could sew by a worm s light, 10 
Nor the North Sea in spring send out 
Bright hues that like birds flit about 

In solid cages of white ice— 

Sweet Stay-At-Home, sweet Love-one-place. 

Thou hast not seen black fingers pick 
White cotton when the bloom is thick, 

Nor heard black throats in harmony ; 

Nor hast thou sat on stones that lie 
Flat on the earth, that once did rise 
To hide proud kings from common eyes. 20 
Thou hast not seen plains full of bloom 
Where green things had such little room 
They pleased the eyes like fairer flowers— 
Sweet Stay-At-Home, all these long hours. 
Sweet Well-content, sweet Love-one-placc, 

4 
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Sweet, simple maid, bless thy dear face ; 

For thou hast made more homely stuff 
Nurture thy gentle self enough ; ^ 

I love thee for a heart that’s kind— 

Not for the knowledge in thy mind. 30 

I William Henry Davies 

1 :» 

« 

• ^ 

30. 'TIME, YOU OLD GIPSY MAN' 

i 

Time, you old gipsy man, * 

Will you not stay. 

Put up your caravan 
Just for one day ? 

All things I’ll give you 
^ Will you be my guest. 

Bells for your jennet 
Of silver the best. 

Goldsmiths shall beat you 

A great golden ring, 10 

Peacocks shall bow to you. 

Little boys sing, ‘ 

O, arid sweet girls will 

Festoon you with may. 

Time, you old gipsy, ' ' 

Why hasten away ? 
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Last week in Babylon, 

Last night in Rome, 

Morning, and in the crush, 

Under Paul's dome ; 20 

You tighten your rein— 

Only a moment. 

And off once again ; 

Off to some city 
Now blind in the womb. 

Off to another 
Ere's that in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man. 

Will you not stay. 

Put up your caravan 

J) 

Just for one day ? 

Ralph Hodgson 


30 


31. THE LISTENERS- i . 

*Is there anybody there T said the Traveller, 

• ] 

Knocking on the moonlit door : ^. 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor ; 

' I ‘ ’ 

And a bird flew up out of the turret. 

Above the Traveller’s head : 

And he smote upon the door a second time : 
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*Is there anybody there ?’ he said. 

But no one descended to the Traveller ; 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes. 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To the voice from the world of men : 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the 

dark stair. 

That goes down to the empty hall. 
Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 

By the lonely Traveller’s call. 20 

And he felt in his heart their strangeness. 

Their stillness answering his cry. 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 
’Neath the starred and leafy sky ; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head : 

‘Tell them I came, and no one answered. 

That I kept my word,’ he said. 

Nev^r the least stir made the listeners. 

Though every word he spake 30 

Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the 

still house, 

4 r . . ' ■ f 
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From the one man left awake ; 

Ay, they heard his feet upon the stirrup. 

And the sound of iron on stone. 

And how the silence surged softly backward. 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 

Walter de La Mare 

... ' f 

« ♦ « 

32. FLANNAN ISLE 

“Though three men dwell on Flannan Isle 

To keep the lamp alight. 

As we steer'd under the lea, we caught 
No glimmer through the night!” 

A passing ship at dawn had brought 
The news ; and quickly we set sail. 

To find out what strange thing might ail 
The keepers,of the deep-sea light. 

4 

The winter day broke blue and bright. 

With glancing sun and glancing spray, 

As o’er the swell our boat made way. 

As gallant as a gull in flight. 

1 A 

But, as we near’d the lonely isle. 

And look’d up at the naked height. 

And saw the lighthouse towering white 
With blinded lantern, that all night 
Had never shot a spark 
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Of comfort through the dark, * 

So ghostly in the cold sunlight t 
It seem’d, that we were struck the while 
With wonder all too dread for words. i 
And, as into the tiny creek ft ' 

We stole, beneath the hanging crag 
We saw three queer black ugly birds— 
Too big, by far, in my belief. 

For guillemot or shag— , ^ 

Like sea-men sitting bolt-upright j 
Upon a half-tide reef : 

But, as we near’d, they plunged from sight 
Without a sound, or spurt of white. 

t 


And still too ’mazed to speak. 

We landed ; and made fast the boat ; 
And climb’d the track in single file, 

Each wishing he was safe afloat. 

On any sea, however far. 

So it be far from Flsuanaq Isle ; 

And still we seem’d to climb and climb. 
As though we’d lost all count of time. 
And so must climb fdr evermore. 

Yet, all too soon, we reached the door~ 
The black, siin-blister’d light-house dobt. 
That gaped for us ajar. 


.ri-*. 

a- 


fi 
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As, on the threshold, for a spell. 

We paused, we seem'd to breathe the smell 
Of limewash and of tar, 

T 

Familiar as our daily breath, 

As though 'twere some strange scent of death : 
And so, yet wondering side, by side. 

We stood a moment, still tongue-tied : 

And each with black foreboding eyed 50 

The door, ere we should fling it wide. 

To leave the sunlight for the gloom ; 

Till, plucking courage up, at last. 

Hard on each other’s heels we pass d 

Into the living room. 

Yet, as we crowded through the door, 

We only saw a table spread 

For dinner, meat and cheese and bread. 

But all untouch'd and no one there : 

As though, when they sat down to eat, 60 
Ere they could even taste. 

Alarm had come, and they in haste 
Had risen and left the bread and meat; 

For at the table-head a chair 
Lay tumbled on the floor. 

We listen'd ; but we only heard 
The feeble cheeping of a bird 
That starved upon its pefeh^: 
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And, listening still, without a word. 

We set about our hopeless search. 

We hunted high, we hunted low. 

And soon ransack’d the empty house ; 

Then o’er the Island, to and fro, 

We ranged, to listen and to look 
In every cranny, cleft, or nook 
That might have hid a bird or mouse; 

But, though we searched from shore to shore. 
We found no sign in any place : 

And soon again stood face to face 
Before the gaping door : 80 

And stole into the room once more 
As frighten’d children steal. 

Aye : though we hunted high and low. 

And hunted everywhere. 

Of the three man’s fate we found no trace 
Of any kind in any place, 

But a door ajar, and an untouch’d meal, 

« • 

And an ovet-toppled chair. 

And, as we listen’d in the gloom , 

Of that forsaken living-room— 

A chill clutch on our breath— 

We thought how ill-chance came to all 
Who kept the Flannan Light : ^ 

And how the rock had been the death 


90 
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Of many a likely lad : 

How six had come to a sudden end, 

And three had gone stark mad ; 

And one whom we’d all known as friend 
Had leapt from the lantern one still night. 

And fallen dead by the lighthouse wall: 100 

And long we thought 
On the three we sought. 

And of what might yet befall. 

Like curs a glance has brought to heel, 

We listen’d, flinching there : 

And look’d, and look’d, on the untouch’d meal 

And the over-toppled chair. 

We seem’d to stand for an endless while. 

Though still no word was said. 

Three men alive on Flannan Isle, HO 

Who thought on three men dead. 

Wilfred Wilson Gibson 

33. THE GOLDEN JOURNEY TO SAMARKAND 

At the Gate of the Sun, Bagdad, in olden time 

{■ 

The Merchants {together) 

Away, for we are ready to a man t 
Our camels sniff the evening and are glad. 
Lead on, O Master of the Caravan 
L^sld on the Merchant ' Princes of Bagdad. 
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The Chief Draper ' 

Have we not Indian carpets dark as wine. 
Turbans and sashes, gowns and bows and 

veils. 

And broideries of intricate design. 

And printed hangings in enormous bales ? 

The Chief Grocer 

We have rose-candy, we have spikenard. 
Mastic and terebinth and oil and spice, 10 
And such sweet jams meticulously jarred 
As God’s own Prophet eats in Paradise. 

. 

The Master of the Caravan 

But who are ye in rags and rotten shoes. 

You dirty-bearded blocking up the way ? 

The Pilgrims ^ 

We are the pilgrims, master ; we shall go 
Always a little farther ; it may be 

Beyond that last blue mountain barred with 

snow. 

Across that angry or that glimmering sea. 
White on a throne or guarded in a cave 
There lives a prophet who can understand 20 
Why men were born; but surely we are brave. 
Who make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 
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The Chief Merchant 

We gnaw the nail of hurry. Master, away ! 

One of the Women 

O turn your eyes to where your children stand. 

Is not Bagdad the Beautiful ? O stay ! . . . . 
The Merchants {in chorus) 

We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 

A Pilgrim with a Beautiful Voice 

Sweet to ride forth at evening from the wells 
When shadows pass gigantic on the sand. 

And softly through the silence beat the bells 
Along the Golden Road to Samarkand, 30 

A Merchant 

We travel not for trafficking alone : 

By hotter winds our fiery hearts are fanned : 

For lust of knowing what should not be known 
We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 

The Master of the Caravan 

Open the gate, O watchman of the night! 

The Watchman 

Ho, travellers, I open. For what land 
Leave you the dim-moon city of delight ? 
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The Merchants {with a shout) 

We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 
The Caravan Passes through the Gate 

The Watchman (^consoling the women) 

What would ye, ladies ? It was ever thus. 
Men are unwise and curiously planned. 40 

A Woman 

They have their dreams, and do not think of us 
Voices of the Caravan (in the distance, singing) 
We make the Golden Journey to Samarkand. 

James Elroy Flecker 


34. GOBLIN MARKET 

Morning and evening 
Maids heard the Goblins cry : 
‘Come buy our orchard fruits, 
Come buy, come buy : 

Apples and quinces. 

Lemons and oranges. 

Plump unpecked cherries. 
Melons and raspberries. 
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Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, 
Swart-headed mulberries. 

Wild free-born cranberries. 
Crab-apples, dewberries. 

Pine-apples, blackberries , 

Apricots, strawberries : 

All ripe together 
In summer weather, — 

Morns that pass by. 

Fair eves that fly ; 

Come buy, come buy : 

Our grapes fresh from the vine, 
Pomegranates full and fine, 

Dates and sharp bullaces. 

Rare pears and greengages, 
Damsons and bilberries, 

T aste them and try : 

Curtants and gooseberries, 
Bright-fire-like barberries. 

Figs to fill your mouth, 

Citrons from the South, 

Sweet to tongue and sound to eye 
Come buy, come buy.’ 

Evening by evening 
Among the brookside rushes, 

Laura bowed her head to hear, 
Lizzie veiled her blushes • 
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Crouching close together 

In the cooling weather. 

With clasping arms and cautioning lips, 
With tingling cheeks and finger tips. 
‘Lie close,’ Laura said. 

Pricking up her golden head : 

‘We must not look at goblin men, 

We must not buy their fruits : 

Who knows upon what soil they fed 
Their hungry thirsty roots ?’ 

‘Come buy/ call the goblins 

Hobbling down the glen. 

‘Oh,’ cried Lizzie, ‘Laura, Laura. 

You should not peep at goblin men.’ 

Lizzie covered up her eyes, 

Covered close lest they should look ; 

Laura reared her glossy head, 

And whispered like the restless brook : 
‘Look, Lizzie, look, Lizzie, 

Down the glen tramp little men. 

One hauls a basket. 

One bears a plate. 

One lugs a golden dish 
Of many pounds weight. 

How fair the vine must grow 
Whose grapes are so luscious ; 

How warm the wind must blow 
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Through those fruit bushes. 

‘No,' said Lizzie : ‘No, no, no ; 

Their offers should not charm us, 

Their evil gifts would harm us.' 

She thrust a dimpled finger 
In each ear, shut eyes and ran : 

Curious Laura chose to linger 
Wondering at each merchant man. 

One had a cat’s face, 

One whisked a tail, 

One tramped at a rat s pace. 

One crawled like a snail, 

One like a wombat prowled obtuse and 

furry, 

One like a ratel tumbled hurry skurry. 
She heard a voice like voice of doves 

Cooing all together ; 

They sounded kind and full of loves 

In the pleasant weather. 

Laura stretched her gleaming neck 
Like a rush-imbedded swan, 

Like a lily from the beck, 

Like a moonlit poplar branch, 

Like a vessel at the launch 
When its last restraint is gone. 
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Backwards up the mossy glen 
Turned and trooped the goblin men. 

With their shrill repeated cry, 

‘Come buy, come buy.’ 

When they reached where Laura was 
They stood stock still upon the moss. 
Leering at each other. 

Brother with queer brother ; 

Signalling each other. 

Brother with sly brother ; 

One set his basket down. 

One reared his plate ; 

One began to weave a crown, 

Of tendrils, leaves, and rough nuts brown 100 
(Men sell not such in any town) ; 

One heaved the golden weight 
Of dish and fruit to offer her ; 

‘Come buy, come buy,’ was still their cry. 
Laura stared but did not stir. 

Longed but had no money : 

The whisk-tailed merchant bade her taste 
In tones as smooth as honey. 

The cat-faced purr’d. 

The rat-paced spoke a word HO 

Of welcome, and the snail-paced even 

was heard; 

One parrot-voiced and jolly 
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Cried ‘Pretty Goblin’ still for ‘Pretty Polly . 
One whistled like a bird. 


But sweet-tooth Laura spoke in haste : 

‘Good folk, I have no coin ; 

To take were to purloin : 

I have no copper in my purse, 

I have no silver either. 

And all my gold is on the furze 
That shakes in windy weather 


Above the rusty heather.’ 

‘You have much gold upon your head. 

They answered all together : 

‘Buy from us with a golden curl. 

She clipped a precious golden lock. 

She dropped a tear more rare than pearl. 
Then sucked their fruit globes fair or red ; 
Sweeter than honey from the rock. 
Stronger than man-rejoicing wine. 

Clearer than water flowed that juice ; 

She never tasted such before. 

How should it cloy with length of use ? 


She sucked and sucked the more 

Fruits which that unknown orchard bore ; 


She sucked until her lips were sore ; 
Then flung the emptied rinds away 
But gathered up one kernel stone. 
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And knew not was it night or day 
As she turned home alone. 

Lizzie met her at the gate 
Full of wise upbraidings : 

'Dear, you should not stay so late. 
Twilight is not good for maidens ; 
Should not loiter in the glen 
In the haunts of goblin men. 

Do you not remember Jeanie, 

How she met them in the moonlight, 
Took their gifts both choice and many, 
Ate their fruits and wore their flowers 

Plucked from bowers 

Where summer ripens at all hours ? 

But ever in the moonlight 
She pined and pined away ; 

Sought them by night and day. 

Found them no more but dwindled and 

grew grey 

Then fell with the first snow, 

While to this day no grass will grow 
Where she lies low : 

I planted daisies there a year ago 
That never blow. 

You should not loiter so.’ 

‘Nay, hush,’ said Laura : 
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‘Nay, hush, my sister : 

I ate and ate my fill. 

Yet my mouth waters still ; 

To-morrow night I will buy 

‘Have done with sorrow 
ril bring you plums to-morrow 
Fresh on their mother twigs. 

Cherries worth getting ; 

You cannot think what figs 

My teeth have met in. 

What melons icy-cold 

Piled on a dish of gold 

Too huge for me to hold, 

What peaches with a velvet nap. 

Pellucid grapes without one seed : 

Odorous indeed must be the mead 

Whereon they grow, and pure the wave 

they drink 180 

With lilies at the brink. 

And sugar-sweet their sap.' 

Golden head by golden head. 

Like two pigeons in one nest 
Folded in each other s wings. 

They lay down in their curtained bed : 

Like two blossoms on one stem, 


more’ : and 
kissed her : 


170 
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Like two flakes of new-fall'n snow. 

Like two wands of ivory 

Tipped with gold for awful kings. 190 

Moon and stars gazed in at them, 

Wind sang to them lullaby, 

Lumbering owls forbore to fly, 

Not a bat flapped to and fro 
Round their nest ; 

Cheek to cheek and breast to breast 
Locked together in one nest. 

Early in the morning 
When the first cock crowed his warning, 
Neat like bees, as sweet and busy, 200 

Laura rose with Lizzie : 

Fetched in honey, milked the cows, 

Aired and set to rights the house. 

Kneaded cakes of whitest wheat, 

Cakes for dainty mouths to eat. 

Next churned butter, whipped up cream. 

Fed their poultry, sat and sewed ; 

Talked as modest maidens should ; 

Lizzie with an open heart, 

Laura in an absent dream, 210 

One content, one sick in part ; 

One warbling for the mere bright day s 

delight. 


One longing for the night. 
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At length slow evening came : 

They went with pitchers to the reedy brook ; 

Lizzie most placid in her look, 

Laura most like a leaping flame. 

They drew the gurgling water from its 

deep ; 

Lizzie plucked purple and rich golden 

flags, 

Then turning homewards said : The 

sunset flushes 

Those furthest loftiest crags ; 

Come, Laura, not another maiden lags, 

No wilful squirrel wags. 

The beasts and birds are fast asleep.’ 

But Laura loitered still among the rushes 

And said the bank was steep. 

And said the hour was early still. 

The dew not fall’n, the wind not chill ; 
Listening ever but not catching 
The customary cry, 

‘Come buy, come buy,’ 

With its iterated jingle 
Of sugar-baited words: 

Not for all her watching 
Once discerning even one goblin 
Racing, whisking, tumbling, hobbling ; 

Let alone the herds 
That used to tramp along the glen, 


220 


230 
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In groups or single. 

Of brisk fruit-merchant men. 240 

Till Lizzie urged, ‘O Laura, come ; 

I hear the fruit-call but I dare not look : 

You should not loiter longer at this brook : 

Come with me home. 

The stars rise, the moon bends her arc. 

Each glow-worm winks her spark. 

Let us get home before the night grows dark : 

For clouds may gather 

Though this is summer weather. 

Put out the lights and drench us through; 250 

Then if we lost our way what should we do ?* 
Laura turned cold as stone 
To find her sister heard that cry alone, 

That goblin cry, 

‘Come buy our fruits, come buy.’ 

Must she then buy no more such dainty 

fruits ? 

Must she no more such succous pasture find, 
Gone deaf and blind ? 

Her tree of life drooped from the root : 

She said not one word in her heart’s sore 

ache: 260 

But peering thro’ the dimnees, nought 

discerning. 
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Trudged home, her pitcher dripping all the 

way ; 

So crept to bed, and lay 

Silent till Lizzie slept; 

Then sat up in a passionate yearning. 

And gnashed her teeth for baulked desire, and 

wept 

As if her heart would break. 

Day after day. night after night, 

Laura kept watch in vain 

In sullen silence of exceeding pain, 270 

She never caught again the goblin cry : 

‘Come buy, come buy’ = — 

She never spied the goblin men 
Hawking their fruits along the glen : 

But when the moon waxed bright 

Her hair grew thin and grey ; 

She dwindled as the fair full moon doth turn 

To swift decay and burn 

Her fire away. 

One day remembering her kernel-stone 280 
She set it by a wall that faced the south , 
Dewed it with tears, hoped for a root. 
Watched for a waxing shoot. 

But there came none ; 

It never saw the sun, 
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It never felt the trickling moisture run . 
While with sunk eyes and faded mouth 
She dreamed of melons, as a traveller sees 
False waves in desert drouth 
With shade of leaf-crowned trees. 290 
And burns the thirstier in the sandful breeze. 

She no more swept the house. 

Tended the fowls or cows. 

Fetched honey, kneaded cakes of wheat, 
Brought water from the brook : 

But sat down listless in the chimney-nook 
And would not eat. 

Tender Lizzie could not bear 
To watch her sister's cankerous care 

Yet not to share. 

She night and morning 
Caught the goblin’s cry : 

‘Come buy our orchard fruits, 

Come buy, come buy’ :— 

Beside the brook, along the glen. 

She heard the tramp of goblin men, 

The voice and stir 

Poor Laura could not hear ; 

Longed to buy fruit to comfort her, 

But feared to pay too dear. 


300 
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She thought of Jeanie in her grave. 

Who should have been a bride ; 

But who for joys brides hope to have 

Fell sick and died 

In her gay prime. 

In earliest Wintertime, 

With the first glazing time. 

With the first snow-fall of crisp Winter time. 

Till Laura dwindling 

Seemed knocking at Death’s door ; 320 

Then Lizzie weighed no more 

Better and worse; 

But put a silver penny in her purse, 

Kissed Laura, crossed the heath with clumps 

of furze 

At twilight, halted by the brook : 

And for the first time in her life 
Began to listen and look. 


Laughed every goblin 
When they spied her peeping : 

Came towards her hobbling, 
Flying, running, leaping, 
Puffing and blowing, 
Chucking, clapping, crowing. 
Clucking and gobbling. 
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Mopping and mowing. 

Full of airs and graces, 

Pulling wry faces. 

Demure grimaces. 

Cat-like and rat-like, 

Ratel and wombat-like, 
Snail-paced in a hurry, 
Parrot-voiced and whistler, 
Helter skelter, hurry skurry. 
Chattering like magpies. 
Fluttering like pigeons. 
Gliding like fishes,— 

Hugged her and kissed her. 
Squeezed and caressed her : 
Stretched up their dishes. 
Panniers, and plates : 

‘Look at our apples 
Russet and dun. 

Bob at our cherries, 

Bite at our peaches. 

Citrons and dates. 

Grapes for the asking. 

Pears red with basking 
Out in the sun. 

Plums on their twigs ; 

Pluck them and suck them. 
Pomegranates, figs.’— 
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‘Good folk,’ said Lizzie, 

Mindful of Jeanie : 

‘Give me much and many * 

Held out her apron, 

Tossed them her penny, 

‘Nay, take a seat with us. 

Honour and eat with us, 

They answered grinning : 

"Our feast is but beginning. 370 

Night yet is early, 

Warm and dew-pearly. 

Wakeful and starry : 

Such fruits as these 
No man can carry ; 

Half their bloom would fly. 

Half their dew would dry. 

Half their flavour would pass by. 

Sit down and feast with us, 

Be welcome guest with us, 3S0 

Cheer you and rest with us. 

‘Thank you,’ said Lizzie : ‘But one waits 

At home alone for me : 

So without further parleying. 

If you will not sell me any 
Of your fruits though much and many, 
Give me back my silver penny 
I tossed you for a fee.’— 
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They began to scratch their pates. 

No longer wagging, purring. 

But visibly demurring, 

Grunting and snarling. 

One called her proud. 

Cross-grained, uncivil ; 

Their tones waxed loud. 

Their looks were evil. 

Lashing their tails 
They trod and hustled her. 

Elbowed and jostled her. 

Clawed with their nails. 

Barking, mewing, hissing, mocking. 

Tore her gown and soiled her stockings, 
Twitched her hair out by the roots. 
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Stamped upon her tender feet. 

Held her hand and squeezed their fruits 
Against her mouth to make her eat. 


White and golden Lizzie stood. 

Like a lily in a flood.— 

Like a rock of blue-veined stone 
Lashed by tides obstreperously,— 
Like a beacon left alone 
In a hoary roaring sea, 

Sending up a golden fire. 

Like a fruit- crowned orange-tree 
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White with blossoms honey-sweet 
Sore beset by wasp and bee — 

Like a royal virgin town 
Topped with gilded dome and spire 
Close beleaguered by a fleet 
Mad to tug her standard down. 


One may lead a horse to water, 

Twenty cannot make him drink. 

Though the goblins cuffed and caught her, 

Coaxed and fought her. 

Bullied and besought her. 

Scratched her, pinched her black as ink. 


Kicked and knocked her, 

Mauled and mocked her, 

Lizzie uttered not a word ; 

Would not open lip from lip 
Lest they should cram a mouthful in . 
But laughed in heart to feel the drip 
Of juice that syrupped all her face, 

And lodged in dimples of her chin. 

And streaked her neck which quaked like 

At last the evil people 
Worn out by her resistance 
Flung back her penny, kicked their fruit 
Along whichever road they took. 

Not leaving root or stone or shoot; 
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curd. 
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Some writhed into the ground. 

Some dived into the brook 
With ring and ripple, 

Some scudded on the gale without a sound. 
Some vanished in the distance. 

In a smart, ache, tingle, 

Lizzie went her way : 

Knew not was it night or day ; 

Sprang up the bank, tore chro' the furze, 

Threaded copse and dingle, 450 

And heard her penny jingle 
Bouncing in her purse,— 

Its bounce was music to her ear. 

She ran and ran 

As if she feared some goblin man 
Dogged her with gibe or curse 
Or something worse ; 

But not one goblin scurried after. 

Nor was she pricked by fear ; 

The kind heart made her windy-paced 460 
That urged her home quite out of breath 

with haste 

And inward laughter. 

She cried ‘Laura,’ up the garden, 

‘Did you miss me ? 

Come and kiss me. 
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Never mind my bruises, 

Hug me, kiss me, suck my juices 
Squeezed from goblin fruits for you, 

Goblin pulp and goblin dew. 

Eat me, drink, me, love me ; 

Laura, make much of me : 

For your sake I have braved the glen 

And had to do with goblin merchant men.’ 

Laura started from her chair. 

Flung her arms up in the air, 

Clutched her hair 

‘Lizzie, Lizzie, have you tasted 

For my sake the fruit forbidden ? 

Must your light like mine be hidden, 

Yor young life like mine be wasted. 

Undone in my undoing 

And ruined in my ruin. 

Thirsty, cankered, goblin-ridden ?’— 

She clung about her sister, 

Kissed and kissed and kissed her : 

Tears once again 

Refreshed her sunken eyes. 

Dropping like rain 

After long sultry drouth ; 

Shaking with aguish fear, and pain. 

She kissed and kissed her with a hungry 

mouth. 
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Her lips began to scorch. 

That juice was wormwood to her tongue, 

She loathed the feast : 

Writhing as one possessed she leaped and 

sung, 

Rent all her robe, and wrung 
Her hands in lamentable haste. 


And beat her breast. 

Her locks streamed like the torch 
Borne by a racer at full speed. 

Or like the mane of horses in their flight, 
Or like an eagle when he stems the light 

Straight toward the sun, 

Or like a caged thing freed, 

Or like a flying flag when armies run. 
Swift fire spread through her veins, 

knocked at her heart, 

Met the fire smouldering there 
And overbore its lesser flame ; 

She gorged on bitterness without a name : 


Ah I fool, to choose such part 
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Of soul-consuming care ! 

Sense failed in the mortal strife : 


Like the watch-tower of a town 
Which an earthquake shatters down. 


Like a lightning-stricken mast. 
Like a wind-uprooted tree 
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Spun about. 

Like a foam-topped waterspout 
Cast down headlong in the sea, 

She fell at last ; 

Pleasure past and anguish past. 

Is it death or is it life ? 

Life out of death. 

That night long Lizzie watched by her, 
Counted her pulse’s flagging stir. 

Felt for her breath. 

Held water to her lips, and cooled her face 

With tears and fanning leaves : 

But when the first birds chirped about 

their eaves. 


And early reapers plodded to the place 530 
Of golden sheaves, 


And dew-wet grass 

Bowed in the morning winds so brisk to pass. 

And new buds with new day 
Opened of cup-like lilies on the stream. 

Laura awoke as from a dream. 


Laughed in the innocent old way. 

Hugged Lizzie but not twice or thrice : 
Her gleaming locks showed not one thread 

of grey, 

Her breath was sweet as May 


And light danced in her eyes. 
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Days, weeks, months, years. 

Afterwards, when both were wives 
With children of their own ; 

Their mother-hearts beset with fears, 

Their lives bound up in tender lives ; 

Laura would call the little ones 
And tell them of her early prime, 

Those pleasant days long gone 
Of not-returning time ; 550 

Would talk about the haunted glen, 

The wicked, quaint fruit-merchant men. 

Their fruits like honey to the throat 
But poison in the blood ; 

(Men sell not such in any town :) 

Would tell them how her sister stood 
In deadly peril to do her good. 

And win the fiery antidote : 

Then joining hands to little hands 
Would bid them cling together, 560 

‘For there is no friend like a sister 
In calm or stormy weather ; 

To cheer one on the tedious way. 

To fetch one if one goes astray, 

To lift one if one totters down. 

To strengthen whilst one stands. 


Christina Georgina Rossetti 
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1. THE NOBLE NATURE 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be: 

Or standing long an oak, three hundred year. 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sear : 

A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 

Although it fall and die that night. 

It was the plant and flower of Light. 

In small proportions we just beauties see. 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 10 

Ben Jonson 


2. ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MAN 

The world’s a theatre. The earth, a stage 

Placed in the midst: where both prince and 

page. 

Both rich and poor, fool, wise man, base 

and high. 

All act their parts in life’s short tragedy. 
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Our life’s a tragedy. Those secret rooms. 
Wherein we ‘tire us, are our mothers’ 

wombs. 

The music ushering in the play is mirth 
To see a man-child brought upon the earth. 
That fainting gasp of breath which first 

we vent, 

fs a dumb-show ; presents the argument, 10 
Our new-born cries, that new-born griefs 

bewray, 

Are the sad prologue of the ensuing play. 

False hopes, true fears, vain joys, and fierce 

distracts 

Are like the music that divides the Acts. 

Time holds the glass, and when the hour’s 

outrun. 

Death strikes the epilogue, and the play is 

done. 

Francis Quarles 


3. THE PULLEY 

When God at first made man. 
Having a glass of blessings standing by, 

“Let us,” said He, “pour on him all we can ; 
Let the world’s riches, which dispersed lie 
Contract into a span.’’ 
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So strength first made a way. 

Then beauty flowed, then wisdom, honour, 

pleasure ; 

When almost all was out, God made a stay. 
Perceiving that, alone of all His treasure. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 10 

“For if I should,“ said He, 

“Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 

He would adore My gifts instead of Me, 

And rest in Nature, not the God of Nature ; 
So both should losers be. 

“Yet let him keep the rest. 

But keep them with repining restlessness ; 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least. 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast.” 20 

George Herbert 

4 . 'THE GLORIES OF OUR BLOOD AND STATE^ 

The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

There is no armour against fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings : 

Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 
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Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 10 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate. 

And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See, where the victor-victim bleeds ; 20 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

James Shirley 


5. ON HIS BLINDNESS 

When I consider how my light is spent. 

Ere half niy days, in this dark world and 

wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul 

more bent 
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To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide,— 

Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? 

I fondly ask ; but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, God doth not 

need. 

Either man’s work or His own gifts : who 

best 10 

Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best; 

His state 

Is kingly. Thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest . 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 

John Milton 


6. ADAM’S PRAYER 

These are thy glorious works. Parent of good. 

Almighty, Thine this universal frame» 

Thus wondrous fair : Thyself how wondrous 

then ! 

Unspeakable ! who sitt’st above these 

Heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these Thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power 

divine. 
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Speak, ye who best can tell, ye Sons of Light, 
Angels, for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 10 
Circle His throne rejoicing—ye in Heaven ; 

On earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, Him last. Him midst and without 

end. 


Join voices, all ye living souls : ye birds, 

That, singing, up to heaven-gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings and in your notes His 

praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep : 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 20 
Made vocal by my song, and taught His 

praise. 

Hail universal Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good. . 

John Milton 


7. THE GARDEN 

Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 
And Innocence, thy sister dear ? 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
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In busy companies of men ; 

Your sacred plants, if here below. 
Only among the plants will grow ; 
Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 


What wondrous life is this I lead ! 

Ripe apples drop about my head ; 10 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass . . . 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot. 

Or at some fruit-tree's mossy root. 

Casting the body's vest aside. 

My soul into the boughs does glide ; 20 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 

Then whets and combs its silver wings, 

And, till prepared for longer flight, ^ 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 


Andrew Marvell 
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8. FROM THE ELEGY 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree s 

shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a 

mould’ring heap 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built 

shed. 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall 

burn, 

Or busy house-wife ply her evening care ; 10 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team 

a—field ! 
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How bowed the woods beneath their 

sturdy stroke ! 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have 

swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 20 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Thomas Gray 
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9. THE VILLAGE SCHOOL-MASTER 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 

way. 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 

The village master taught his little school; 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew : 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to 

trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed, with counterfeited 

glee. 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he : 10 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he 

frowned ; 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cipher 

too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides 

presage. 

And e'en the story ran that he could guage ; 
In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill. 
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For even though vanquished, he could argue 

still 20 

While words of learned length and thunder¬ 
ing sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

Oliver Goldsmith 


10. EVENING 

Come, Evening, once again, season of Peace : 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long ; 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
With matron-step slow-moving, while the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train ; one hand 

employ’d 

In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 

With sweet oblivion of the cares of day ; 

Not sumptuously adorn’d, nor needing aid. 

Like homely-featured night, of clustering 

gems, 10 
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A Star or two. just twinkling on thy brow. 
Suffices thee ; save that the moon is thine 
No less than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round. 

William Cowper 


11. THE CUCKOO 

O blithe New-comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice. 

O Cuckoo I shall I call thee Bird, 

Or but a wandering Voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass. 

At once far off, and near. 

Though babbling only to the Vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers. 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring ! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a myste ry; 
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The same whom in my school-boy days 

I listened to ; that Cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 2 

So seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 

Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. 

O blessed Bird ! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place ; 

That is fit home for Thee. 

William Wordsworth 

12. THREE YEARS SHE GREW 

Three years she grew in sun and shower. 
Then Nature said,“A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take : 

She shall be mine, and I will make 
A Lady of my own. 
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“Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 10 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 

“She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn. 

Or up the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breathing balm. 

And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 

“The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 20 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward rouud. 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 

Thus Nature spake—The work was done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has been. 

And never more will be. 30 


William Wordsworth 
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13. the spectre ship 

“There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time 1 
How glazed each weary eye \ 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

“At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist ; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 

A certain shape, I wist. 

“A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged, and tacked, and veered 

“With throats unslaked, with black lips 

baked. 

We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 

“With throats unslaked, with black lips 

baked. 

Agape they heard me call : 
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Gramercy 1 they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

“See ! see 1 (I cried) she tacks no more 
Hither to work us weal— 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel ! 

“The western wave was all aflame. 

The day was wellnigh done I 30 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad, bright Sun ; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

“And straight the Sun was flecked with bars 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace I), 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 

“Alas : (thought I; and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun. 

Like restless gossameres ? 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 

Did peer as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew ? 
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Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate ? 

“Her lips were red, her looks were free. 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy. 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she. 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

“The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

‘The game is done ! I’ve won ; I ve won . 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

“The sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out. 

At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea. 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

“We listened and looked sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup. 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim and thick the night. 

The Steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed 

white : 

From the sails the dew did dnp- 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 
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‘'One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 70 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye, 

“Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan). 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 

“The soul did from their bodies fly,— 

They fled to bliss or woe ! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 80 

Like the whizz of my crossbow!” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

14. THE EVE OF WATERLOO 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 

men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake 

again. 
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And all went merrily as a marriage-bell; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a 

rising knell! 


Did ye not hear it ?— No, ’twas but the wind. 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ! 10 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure 

meet 

To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet— 

But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once 

more 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before \ 

Arm t Arm ! it is-it is-the cannon's opening 

roar ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste , 

the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering 

car, dO 

Went ppuring forward with impetuous 

speed. 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
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Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips—The foe I 

They come ! They come f’ 

And wild and high the “Cameron s gather¬ 
ing” rose [ 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her 

Saxon foes.—30 

How in the noon of night that pibroch 

thrills. 

Savage and shrill! but with the breath 

which fills 

_ « 

Their mountain-pipe, so fill the moun¬ 
taineers 

With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of the thousand years, 
And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each 

clans-man’s ears. 


And Ardennes waves above them her green 

leaves. 

Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,—alas ! 40 
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Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living, valour rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder 

cold and low. 

George Gordon, Lord By ton 


15. ON THE CASTLE OF CHILLON 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind ! 

Brightest in dungeons. Liberty ! thou art. 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart which love of thee alone can bind ; 

And when thy sons to fetters are consigned— 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless 

gloom. 

Their country conquers with their mar 

tyrdom. 

And freedom's fame finds wings on every 

wind. 

Chillon ! thy prison is a holy place. 

And thy sad floor an altar—for ’twas 

trod. 


10 
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Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard !—May none those marks 

efface ! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 

George Gordon Lord Byron 


16. TO NIGHT 

Swiftly walk o’er the western wave. 

Spirit of Night I 
Out of the misty eastern cave. 

Where, all the long and lone daylight. 

Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear. 

Which make thee terrible and dear,— 

Swift be thy flight I 

Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day. 10 
Kiss her until she be wearied out. 

Then wander o’er city, and sea, and land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 

Come long-sought! 
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When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee ; 

When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 

And the weary Day turned to his rest. 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 20 

I sighed for thee. 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
Wouldst thou me ? 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy eyed. 
Murmured like a noon-tide bee, 

Shall I nestle near thy side ? 

Wouldst thou me ?—And I replied, 

No, not thee ! 


Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 

Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 
Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night— 

Swift be thine approaching flight. 

Come soon, soon 1 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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16. TO AUTUMN 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness. 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch 

eaves run ; 

To bend with apples the moss*d ccttage-trees. 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more. 
And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 10 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee careless sitting on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half reap’d furrow sound asleep. 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while 

thy hook 
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Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers; 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 20 

Or by a cyder-press, with patient look. 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring ? Ah, where 

are they ? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And fulbgrown lambs loud bleat from hilly 

bourn ; 30 

Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


John Keats 
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18 ‘O LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD' 

O Lady, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestrie : 

There’re living roses on the bush. 

And blossoms on the tree ; 

Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 
Some random bud will meet ; 

Thou canst not tread, but thou wilt find 
The daisy at thy feet. 

Tis like the birthday of the world. 

When earth was born in bloom ; 10 

The light is made of many dyes ; 

The air is all perfume ; 

There's crimson buds and white, and blue— 
The very rainbow showers 

Have turned to blossom where thy fell, 

And sown the earth with flowers. 

There are fairy tulips in the east. 

The garden of the sun ; 

The very streams reflect the hues 

And blossom as they run ; 20 

While morn opes like a crimson rose. 

Still wet with pearly showers ; 

Then, lady, leave the silken thread 
Thou twinest into flowers. 

Thomas Hood 
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19. dream-pedlary 

If there were dreams to sell. 

What would you buy ? 

Some cost a passing bell ; 

Some a light sigh, 

That shakes from Life's fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 

If there were dreams to sell. 

Merry and sad to tell. 

And the crier rang the bell. 

What would you buy ? 

A cottage lone and still. 

With bowers nigh. 

Shadowy, my woes to still. 

Until I die. 

Such pearl from life's fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 

Were dreams to have at will, 

This would best heal my ill. 
This would I buy. 


10 


Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
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20. THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

PART I 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
And thro' the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot ; 

And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below. 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 10 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro' the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 

Four grey walls and four grey towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers 
And the silent isle imbowers 
The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin willow-veil’d. 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 20 

By slow horses ; and unhail'd 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot ; 
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But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 

Or is she known in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott ? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley. 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower’d Gamelot ; 

And by the moon the reaper weary. 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy. 

Listening whispers, “’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.*’ 

PART II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 

She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be. 
And so she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care hath she. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro’a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year. 
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Shadows of the world appear. 

There she secs the highway near 
Winding down to Camelot. 
There the river eddy whirls. 

And there the surly village-churls. 
And the red cloaks of market-girls. 
Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad. 
An abbot on an ambling pad. 
Sometimes a curly shepherd lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot ; 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The ^knights come riding two and two 
She hath no loyal knight and true. 
The lady of Shalott. 

ut in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights. 
For often thro’ the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot ; 

Or when the moon was overhead. 
Came two young lovers lately wed ; 

'T am half sick of shadows,’’ said 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves. 

The sun came dazzling thro the leaves, 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneePd 

To a lady in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 80 

Beside remote Shalott. 

The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot t 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung. 

And as he rode his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. ^ 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell'd shone the saddle-leather. 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burned like one burning flame together. 
As he rode down to Camelot, 

As often thro’ the purple night. 
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Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d ; 100 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode ; 
From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode. 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

“Tirra lirra,” by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room, 110 
She saw the.water-lily bloom. 

She saw the helmet and the plume. 

She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide ; 

The mirror crack’d from side to side ; 

“The curse is come upon me.” cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 
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PART IV 

In the stormy east-wind straining. 

The pale yellow woods were waning. 
The broad stream in his banks com¬ 
plaining. 

Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower’d Camelot ; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 

And down the river's dim expanse— 
Like some bold seer in a trance. 

Seeing ail his own mischance — 

With a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Camelot. 

And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain and down she lay 
The broad stream bore her far away. 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her falling light— 
Thro' the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot : 
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And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among 
They heard her singing her last song. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy. 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly. 

Till her blood was frozen slowly. 

And her eyes were darkened wholly 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot : 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 150 

* 

The first house by the water-side, 

Singing in her song she died. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by. 

Dead pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon the wharves they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame. 160 
And round the prow they read her name. 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Who is this ? and what is here ? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer ; 
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And they cross’d themselves for fear, 

All the knights of Camelot ; 

But Lancelot mused a little space : 

He said. ‘She has a lovely face ; 

God in His mercy lend her grace, 17C 

The Lady of Shalott.” 

Alfred. Lord Tenrtyson 


12. MULEYKEH 

If a stranger passed the tent of Hoseyn, he 

cried ‘A churl’s !’ 

Or haply ‘God help the man who has neither 

salt nor bread !’ 

—‘Nay,’ would a friend exclaim, ‘he needs 

nor pity nor scorn 

More than who spends small thought on the 

shore-sand, picking pearls, 

- -Holds but in light esteem the seed-sort, 

bears instead 

On his breast a moon-like prize, some orb 

which of night makes morn. 

What if no flocks and herds enrich the son 

^ of Sinan ? 

They went when his tribe was mulct, ten 

thousand camels the due. 
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Blood-value paid perforce for a murder done 

of old. 

“God gave them, let them go ! But never 

since time began, 10 

Muleykeh, peerless mare, owned master the 

match of you, 

And you are my prize, my Pearl : I laugh at 

men’s land and gold !“ 


‘So in the pride of his soul laughs Hoseyn 

and right, I say. 
Do the ten steeds run a race of glory ? Out¬ 
stripping all, 

Ever Muleykeh. stands first steed at the 

victor’s staff. 

Who started, the owner’s hope, gets shamed 

and named, that day, 
“Silence,” or, last but one, is “The Cuffed,” 

as we used to call 
Whom the paddock’s lord thrusts forth ; 

Right Hoseyn, I say to laugh. 


‘Boasts he Muleykeh the Pearl?,’ the stranger 

replies : ‘Be sure 
On him I waste nor scorn nor pity, but lavish 


both 20 


On Duhl the son of Sheyban, who withers 

away in heart 
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For 0 nvy of Hoscyn s luck. Such sickness 

admits no cure. 

A certain poet has sung, and sealed the same 

an oath. 

For the vulgar—flocks and Herds ! The 

Pearl is a prize apart." 


Lo, Duhl the son of Sheyban comes riding to 

Hoseyn's tent, 

And he casts his saddle down, and enters and 

‘Peace V bids he. 

‘You are poor, I know the cause : my plenty 

shall mend the wrong. 

Tis said of your Pearl—the price of a 

hundred camels spent 

In her purchase were scarce ill paid : such 

prudence is far from me 
Who proffer a thousand. Speak I Long 

parley may last too long.' 30 


Said Hoseyn ; ‘You feed young beasts a 

many, of famous breed. 
Slit-eared, unblemished, fat, true offspring 

of Muzennem : 

There stumbles no weak-eyed she in the 

line as it climbs the hill. 

But I love Muleykeh's face : her forefront 

whitens indeed 
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Like a yellowish wave’s cream-nest. Your 
camels—go gaze on them ! 

Her fetlock is foam-splashed too. Myself 

am the richer still.’ 

A year goes by : lo, back to the tent again 

rides Duhl. 

‘You are open-hearted, ay—moist-handed. 

a very prince. 

Why should 1 speak of sale ? Be the mare 

your simple gift! 
My son is pined to death for her beauty : 

my wife prompts “Fool. 40 
Beg for his sake the Pearl I Be God the 

reward er. since 
God pays debts seven for one : who squan¬ 
ders on Him shows thrift.’’ ’ 
Said Hoseyn ; ‘God gives each man one 

life, like a lamp, then gives 
That lamp due measure of oil: lamp 

lighted—hold high, wave wide 
Its comfort for others to share f once quench 

it, what help is left ? 

The oil of your lamp is your son : I shine 

while Muleykeh lives. 
Would I beg your son to cheer my dark if 

Muleykeh died ? 
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It is life against life : what good avails to ' 

the life-bereft ?’ 
Another year, and hist ! What craft is it 

Duhl designs ? 

He alights not at the door of the tent as he -- 

did last time, 50 
But, creeping behind, he gropes his stealthy ^ 

way by the trench 
Half round till he finds the flap in the fold¬ 
ing, for night combines 
With the robber—and such is he ; Duhl. 

j 

covetous up to crime. 
Must wring from Hoseyn’s grasp the Pearl 

by whatever the wrench. ' 
‘He was hunger-bitten, I heard : I tempted 

with half my store, 
And a gibe was all my thanks. Is he gene¬ 
rous like Spring dew ? - 
Account the fault to me, who chaffered with 

such an one ! - 

He has killed, to feast chance comers, the 

creature he rode ; nay, more — , ; 
For a couple of singing-girls his robe has he 

torn in two : ^ 

I will beg ! Yet 1 nowise gained by the talc 

of my wife and son. 60 
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I swear by the Holy House, my head will 

I never wash 

Till I filch his Pearl away. Fair dealing I 

tried, then guile, 

And now I resort to force. He said we must 

live or die 

Let him die, then, let me live ! Be bold— 

but not too rash ! 

I have found me a peeping-place : breast, 

bury your breathing while 

I explore for myself ! Now, breathe ! He 

deceived me not, the spy ! 

As he said— there lies in peace Hoseyn— 

how happy 1 beside 

Stands tethered the Pearl : thrice winds her 

headstall about his wrist: 

Tis therefore he sleeps so sound—the moon 

through the roof reveals. 
And, loose on his left, stands too that other, 

known far and wide, 70 

Buheyseh, her sister born : fleet is she, yet 

ever missed 

The winning tail’s fire-flash a-stream past 

the thunderous heels. 
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No less she stands saddled and bridled, the 

second, in case some thief 
Should enter and seize and fly with the first, 

as I mean to do. 
What then ? The Pearl is the Pearl : once 

mount her, we both escape.’ 
Through the skirt-fold in glides Duhl,—so a 

serpent disturbs no leaf 
In a bush as he parts the twigs entwining a 

nest; clean through. 

He is noiselessly at his work : as he planned. 

he performs the rape. 

He has set the tent-door wide, has buckled 

the girth, has clipped 
The headstall away from the wrist he leaves 

thrice bound as before, 80 
He springs on the Pearl, is launched on the 

desert like bolt from bow. 


Up starts our plundered man : from his breast 

though the heart be ripped, 
Yet his mind has the mastery : behold, in a 

minute more, 

He is out and off and away on Buheyseh, 

whose worth we know I 
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And Hoseyn—his blood turns flame, he has 

learned long since to ride. 

And Buheyseh does her part,—they gam— 

they are gaining fast 

On the fugitive pair, andDuhl hasEd-Darraj 

to cross and quit. 

And to reach the ridge El-Saban, no safety 

till that be spied I 

And Buheyseh is, bound by bound, but a 

horse-length off at last. 

For the Pearl has missed the tap of the heel, 

the touch of the bit. 90 


She shortens her stride, she chafes at her 

rider the strange and queer : 

Buheyseh is mad with hope—beat sister she 

shall and must 

Though Duhl, of the hand and heel so clumsy. 

she has to thank. 

She is near now, nose by tail—they are neck 

by croup—joy ! fear ! 

What folly makes Hoseyn shout ‘Dog Duhl, 

Damned son of the Dust, 

Touch the right ear and press with your foot 

my Pearl s left flank ! 
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And Duhl was wise at the word, and 

Muleykeh as prompt perceived 

Who was urging redoubled pace, and to 

hear him was to obey, 

And a leap indeed gave she, and vanished 

for ever more. 

And Hoseyn looked one long last look as 

who, all bereaved, 100 

% 

Looks, fain to follow the dead so far as the 

living may ; 

Then he turned Buheyseh's neck slow 

homeward, weeping sore. 

And, lo, in the sunrise, still sat Hoseyn upon 

the ground 

Weeping; and neighbours came, the 

tribesmen of Benu-Asad 
In the vale of green Er-Rass, and they 

questioned him of his grief ; 

And he told from first to last how, serpent¬ 
like, Duhl had wound 
His way to the nest, and how Duhl rode 

like an ape, so bad I 

And how Buheyseh did wonders, yet Pearl 

remained with the thief. 
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And they jeered him, one and all ; ‘Poor 

Hoseyn is crazed past hope ! 
How else had he wrought himself his ruin, in 

fortune’s spite ? 110 

To have simply held the tongue were a task 

for a boy or girl, 

And here were Muleykeh again, the eyed 

like an antelope, 

The child of his heart by day, the wife of 

his breast by night !’— 

And the beaten in speed V wept Hoseyn ; 

‘You never have loved my Pearl.’ 

Robert Browning 


22. QUIET WORK 

One lesson. Nature, let me learn of thee. 
One lesson which in every wind is blown ; 
One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their 

enmity— 

Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity ! 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose. 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry 1 
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Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man's fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 10 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil. 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man 

• is gone. 

Matthew Arnold 


23. THE TOYS 

My little son, who looked from thought¬ 
ful eyes 

And moved and spoke in quite grown- 

up wise. 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 
With hard words and unkissed. 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder 

sleep, 

I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep. 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 1 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 
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Kissing . away his tears, left others of 

my own : 

For, on a table drawn beside his head. 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach. 

And six or seven shells, • 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there 

with careful art, 20 


To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 
To God, I wept, and said : 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys. 

How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 30 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from 

the clay, 

Thoudt leave Thy wrath, and say, 

“I will be sorry for their childishness.” 


Coventry Patmore 
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24 . WHEN 1 AM DEAD, MY DEAREST 

When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for me : 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 

Nor shady cypress-tree : 

Be the green grass above me 

With showers and dewdrops wet : 

And if thou wilt, remember, 

And if thou wilt, forget. 

I shall not see the shadows, 

I shall not feel the rain ; 

I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain ; 

And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set. 

Haply I may remember, 

And haply may forget. 

Christina Georgina Rossetti 

25. I VOW TO THEE MY COUNTRY 

I vow to thee, my country—all earthly 

things above— 

Entire and whole and perfect, the service 

of my love, 

The love that asks no questions ; the love 

that stands the test. 


10 
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That lays upon the altar the dearest and 

the best : 

The love that never falters, the love that 

pays the price, 

The love that makes undaunted the final 

sacrifice. 

And there's another country, IVe heard 

of long ago— 

Most dear to them that love her, most great 

to them that know— 

We may not count her armies ; we may not 

see her king — 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride 

is suffering— 10 

And soul by soul and silently her shining 

bounds increase, 

And her ways are ways of gentleness and all 

her paths are peace. 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 


26. WINTER DUSK 

Dark frost was in the air without. 

The dusk was still with cold and gloom, 
When less than even a shadow came 
And stood within the room. 
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But of the three around the fire. 

None turned a questioning head to look, 
Still read a clear voice, on and on. 

Still stooped they o'er their book. 

The children watched their mother's eyes 
Moving on softly line to line ; 10 

It seemed to listen too—that shade, 

Yet made no outward sign. 

The fire-flames crooned a tiny song. 

No cold wind stirred the wintry tree ; 

The children both in Faerie dreamed 
Beside their mother's knee. 

And nearer yet that spirit drew 

V 

Above that heedless one, intent 
Only on what the simple words 

Of her small story meant, 20 

No voiceless sorroiv grieved her mind. 

No memory her bosom stirred. 

Nor dreamed she as she read to two 
Twas surely three who heard. 

Yet when, the story done, she smiled 
From face to face, serene and clear, 

A love, half dead, sprang up, as she 

Leaned close and drew them near. 

Walter de La Mare 
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27. WHITE magic 


Blind folk see the fairies, 

Oh, better far than we, 

Who miss the shining of their wings 
Because our eyes are filled with things 
We do not wish to see. 

They need not seek enchantment 
From solemn, printed books. 

For all about them as they go 
The fairies flutter to and fro 

With smiling, friendly looks. 10 

Deaf folk hear the fairies 

However soft their song ; 

Tis we who lose the honey sound 
Amid the clamour all round 

That beats the whole day long. 

But they with gentle faces 
Sit quietly apart; 

What room have they for sorrowing 
While fairy minstrels sit and sing 

Close to their listening heart ? 20 


Rose Fyleman 
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28. LAUGH AND BE MERRY 

Laugh and be merry, remember, better the 

world with a song, 
Better the world with a blow in the teeth 

of a wrong. 

Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread the 

length of a span. 

Laugh and be proud to belong to the old 

proud pageant of man. 

Laugh and be merry : remember, in olden 

time, 

God made Heaven and Earth for joy He 

took in a rhyme. 
Made them, and filled them full with the 

strong red wine of His mirth. 
The splendid joy of the stars : the joy of the 

earth. 

So we must laugh and drink from the deep 

blue cup of the sky. 
Join the jubilant song of the great stars 

sweeping by, 10 

Laugh, and battle, and work, and drink of 

the wine outpoured 

In the dear green earth, the sign of the joy 

of the Lord. 
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Laugh and be merry together, like brothers 

akin, 

Guesting awhile in the rooms of a beautiful 

inn, 

Glad till the dancing stops, and the lilt of 

the music ends. 

Laugh till the game is played : and be you 

merry, my friends. 

John Masefield 

20. THE PLOUGHER 

Sunset and silence ! A man : around him 

earth savage, earth broken ; 

Beside him two horses—a plough ! 

Earth savage, earth broken, the brutes, the 

dawn man there in the sunset, 

. And the Plough that is twin to the Sword, 

that is founder of cities ! 

“Brute-tamer, plough-maker, earth-breaker ! 

Can’st hear ? There are ages between us. 

Is it praying you are as you stand there 

alone in the sunset ? 

Surely our sky-born gods can be naught 
to you, earth child and earth master ? 

Surely your thoughts are of Pan, or of 

Wotan, or Dana ? 
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Yet, why give thought to the gods ? Has 
Pan led your brutes where they stumble ? 
Has Dana numbed pain of the child-bed, 

or Wotan put hands to your plough ? 10 

What matter your foolish reply 1 O, man. 

standing lone and bowed earthward. 
Your task is a day near its close. Give 
thanks to the night-giving God.” 


Slowly the darkness falls, the broken lands 

blend with the savage ; 
The brute tamer stands by the brutes, a 

head's breadth only above them. 

A head's breadth ? Ah, but therein is hell's 

depth, and the height up to heaven. 
And the thrones of the gods and their halls, 
their chariots, purples, and splendours. 


Padriac Colum. 
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30. DUCKS 
I 

From troubles of the world 
I turn to ducks» 

Beautiful comical things 
Sleeping or curled, 

Their heads beneath white wings 
By water cool, 

Or finding curious things 
To cat in various mucks 
Beneath the pool, 

Tails uppermost, or waddling 
Sailor-like on the shores 
Of ponds, or paddling 
—Left ! right!—with fanlike feet 
Which are for steady oars 
When they (white galleys ) float. 
Each bird a boat. 

Rippling at will the sweet 
Wide waterway 
When night is fallen you creep 
Upstairs, but drakes and dillies ^ 
Nest with pale water-stars, 
Moon-beams and shadow bars. 
And watet-lilies : 

Fearful too much to sleep 
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Since they have no locks 
To click against the teeth 
Of weasel and fox. 

And warm beneath 

Are eggs of cloudy green 

Whence hungry rats and lean 30 

Would stealthily suck 

New life, but for the mien. 

The bold, ferocious mien. 

Of the mother-duck. 

* Yes, ducks are valiant things 
On nests of twigs and straws. 

And ducks are soothy things 
And lovely on the lake, ’ 

When that the sunlight draws 
Thereon their pictures dim 40 

In colours cool. 

And when beneath the pool 
They dabble, and when they swim 
And make their rippling rings, 

O, ducks are beautiful things ! 

But ducks are comical things— 

As comical as you. 

Quack ! 

They waddle round, they do. 

They eat all sorts of things, 


50 
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And then they quack. 

By barn and stable and stack 
They wander at their will. 

But if you go too near 
They look at you through black 
Small topaz-tinted eyes 
And wish you ill. 

Triangular and clear 

They leave their curious track 

In mud at the water’s edge, 60 

And there amid the sedge 

And slime they gobble and peer, # 

Saying, “Quack ! quack !” 

Frederick William Harvey 


31. THE WHISTLING BOY 

It is not the whistling of blackbird or wren, 
Nor yet the plump chaffinch that sings in 

the lane ; 

But a little starved boy^ that is crooked and 

lame, 

A little starved ruffian that hasn’t a name. 
He’s always in want and he’s always in woe, 
A load on his back and an errand to go, 
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A devil to fight and he'll fight six to one. 

Or poke out a half-smothered wasp’s nest 

for fun. 

In a lapful of sorrows his infancy lay. 

The mother who bore him she soon ran 

away, 10 

His grandmother reared him in poverty 

cold. 

And the life of the young was the grief of 

the old. 

Sure not from his father such happiness 

came, 

And not from his mother who left him in 

• shame, 

The song of green fields, of the streams and 

the groves. 

The song of sweet hopes and confident loves. 
Oh, what puts that spirit of spring in his 

breast, 

Oh, what makes him pipe like a bird by its 

nest, 

Oh, what makes him whistle like blackbird 

or wren. 

The little lame ruffian rejected of men ? 20 

Sylvia Lynd 
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32. THE PRICE 

Upon the plain where ebbed the tide 
Of blood the human flotsam lay ; 

And as the night came down there died 
More than those bodies, more than they. 

Above the trenches, by the cross 
That marked each rough and nameless mound. 
Rose like a mist the form of loss 
Filling the world from bound to bound. 

And these the words that Shadow said. 

And this the grief wherewith she grieved : 10 
“I am the spirit of these dead, 

And I the soul of the bereaved. 

I am a thousand songs unsung, 

A thousand thousand roads unmade ; 

Legion my name : I am the young. 

The swift, the strong, the unafraid. 

I am a myriad precious things 
That perished ere they came to birth, 

And I all fair imaginings 

That shall not now make glad the earth 2D 

Hear you my voice ?—a dreamlike cry 
That beats from far and dies forlorn ? 

I am lost love, and I. oh, I 
The children never to be horn." 


V. H- Friendlaender 
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33. MAZEPPA’S RIDE 

I 


“ ‘Bring forth the horse !’—the horse was 

brought ; 

In truth, he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed. 

Who look’d as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild. 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught ; 
With spur and bridle undefiled— 

Twas but a day he had been caught : 
And snorting, with erected mane. 

And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 

In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-born was led : 

They bound me on, that menial throng. 
Upon his back with many a thong ; 

Then loosed him with a sudden lash— 
Away !—away ! —and on we dash ! 

Torrents less rapid and less rash. 


10 
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II 

“Away !—away ! My breath was gone— 

I saw not where he hurried on ; 

’Twas scarcely yet the break of day, 20 

And on he foam'd—away !—away ! 

The last of human sounds which rose, 

As I was darted from my foes, 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter. 
Which on the wind came roaring after 
A moment from that rabble rout : 

With sudden wrath I wrench'd my head. 
And snapp'd the cord, which to the name 
Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 

And, writhing half my form about, 30 

Howl'd back my curse; but ’midst the tread. 
The thunder of my courser's speed. 

Perchance they did not hear nor heed : 

It vexes me—for I would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 

I paid it well in after days ; 

There is not of that castle gate, 

Its drawbridge and portcullis’ weight. 

Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left; 

Nor of its fields a blade of grass. 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall, 

Where stood the hearth-stone of 

the hall; 


40 
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And many a time ye there might pass. 

Nor dream that e’er that fortress was ; 

I saw its turrets in a blaze. 

Their crackling battlements all cleft, 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorch’d and blackening roof. 
Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof. 

They little thought that day of pain. 
When launched, as on the lightning’s flash. 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

That one day I should come again, 

With twice five thousand horse, to thank— 
The Count for his uncourteous ride. 

They play’d me then a bitter prank. 

When, with the wild horse for my guide. 
They bound me to his foaming flank : 

At length I play’d them one as frank— 

For time at last sets all things even— 

And if we do but watch the hour. 

There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven. 

The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 

Ill 

“Away, away, my steed and I. 

Upon the pinions of the wind. 
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All human dwellings left behind ; 

We sped like meteors through the sky, 
When with its crackling sound the night. 
Is chequer'd with the northern light ; 
Town— village—none were on our track, 
But a wild plain of far extent. 

And bounded by a forest black ; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 

I 

On distant heights of some stronghold. 
Against the Tartars built of old. 

No trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish army had marched o’er ,* 

And where the Spahi’s hoof hath trod, 
The verdure flies the bloody sod : 

The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

Aad a low breeze crept moaning by— 

I could have answer’d with a sigh— 
But fast we fled, away, away. 

And I could neither sigh nor pray ; 

And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser’s bristling mane ; 

But, snorting still with rage and fear. 

He flew upon his far career : 

At times I almost thought, indeed. 

He must have slacken’d in his speed ; 

But no—my bound and slender frame 
Was nothing to his angry might. 
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And merely like a spur became : 

Each motion which I made to free 
My swoln limbs from their agony 
Increased his fury and affright : 

I tried my voice,—’twas faint and low, 

But yet he swerved as from a blow ; 100 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet’s clang : 

Meantime my cords were wet with gore, 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o'er ; 

And in my tongue the thirst became 
A something fierier far than flame. 

IV 

“We near’d the wild wood—'twas so wide, 

I saw no bounds'on either side ; 

’Twas studded with old'sturdy trees. 

That bent not to the roughest breeze 110 
Which howls down from Siberia’s waste. 

And strips the forest in its haste,’— 

But these were few and far between, 

Set thick with shrubs more young and green. 
Luxuriant wdth their annual leaves, 

Ere strewn by those autumnal eves 
That nip the forest’s foliage dead. 

Discolour’d with a lifeless red, 

Which stands thereon like stiffen’d gore 
Upon the slain when battle’s o’er, 


120 
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And some long winter’s night hath shed 
Its frost o’er every tombless head. 

So cold and stark the raven’s beak 
May peck unpierced each frozen cheek : 

Twas a wild waste of underwood. 

And here and there a chestnut stood, 

The strong oak. and the hardy pine ; 

But far apart - and well it were, 

Or else a different lot were mine— 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 130 
My limbs ; and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarr’d with cold ; 

My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 

We rustled through the leaves like wind, 

Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind ; 

By night I heard them on the track. 

Their troop came hard upon our back. 

With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate, and hunter’s fire : 
Where’er we flew they followed on, 140 

Nor left us with the morning sun ; 

Behind I saw them, scarce a rood. 

At day-break winding through the wood, 

And through the night had heard their feet 

Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 

Oh ! how I wish’d for spear or sword. 

At least to die amidst the horde, 
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And perish—if it must be so— 

At bay, destroying many a foe ! 

When first my courser's race begun, 150 

I wish’d the goal already won ; 

But now I doubted strength and speed. 

Vain doubt! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain-roe ; 

Nor faster falls the blinding snow 
Which whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more. 
Bewilder'd with the dazzling blast. 

Than through the forest-paths he pass'd — 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild ; 160 

All furious as a favour'd child 
Balk’d of its wish ; or fiercer still— 

A woman piqued—who has her will. 

V. 

“The wood was past ; 'twas more than noon. 
But chill the air, although in June ; 

Or it might be my veins ran cold— 

Prolong’d endurance tames the bold ; 

And I was then not what I seem. 

But headlong as a wintry stream. 

And wore my feelings out before 170 

I well could count their causes o’er : 

And what with fury, fear, and wrath. 
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The tortures which beset my path. 

Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress, 

Thus bound in nature’s nakedness ; 

Sprung from a race whose rising blood. 
When stirr'd beyond its calmer mood. 

And trodden hard upon, is like 
The rattle-snake’s, in act to strike. 

What marvel if this worn-out trunk 180 
Beneath its woes a moment sunk ? 

The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round, 

I seem’d to sink upon the ground ; 

But err’d, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart turn’d sick, my brain grew sore. 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel ; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel. 

And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes. 

Which saw no farther ; he who dies 190 
Can die no more than then I died. 
O’ertortured by that ghastly ride, 

I felt the blackness come and go, 

And strove to wake ; but could not make 
My senses climb up from below : 

I felt as on a plank at sea, 

When all the waves that dash o’er thee. 

At the same time upheave and whelm, 

And hurl thee towards a desert realm. 
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My undulating life was as 200 

The fancied lights that flitting pass 
Our shut eyes in deep midnight, when 
Fever begins upon the brain ; 

But soon it pass'd, with little pain. 

But a confusion worse than such : 

I own that I should deem it much, 

Dying, to feel the same again ; 

And yet I do suppose we must 
Feel far more ere we turn to dust : 

No matter ; I have bared my brow 210 

Full in Death’s face—before—and now 

VI 

‘‘My thoughts came back ; where was I ? Cold, 
And numb, and giddy : pulse by pulse 
Like reassumed its lingering hold. 

And throb by throb ; till grown a pang 
Which for a moment would convulse. 

My blood reflow'd, though thick and chill ; 
My ear with uncouth noises rang. 

My heart began once more to thrill ; 

My sight return’d, though dim, alas ! 220 

And thicken’d, as it were, with glass, 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh ; 
There was u gleam too of the sky. 

Studded with stars,—it is no dream ; 
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The wild horse swims the wilder stream ! 

The bright broad river's gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward, far and wide, 

And we are half-way, struggling o’er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 

The waters broke my hollow trance, 230 
And with a temporary strength 
My stiffen’d limbs were rebaptized. 

My courser’s broad breast proudly braves. 

And dashes off the ascending waves. 

And onward we advance ! 

We reach the slippery shore at length, 

A haven I but little prized. 

For all behind was dark and drear, 

And all before was night and fear. 

How many hours of night or day 240 

In those suspended pangs I lay, 

I could not tell ; scarcely knew 
If this were human breath I drew. 

VII 

“With glossy skin, and dripping mane. 

And reeling limbs, and reeking flank. 

The wild steed’s sinewy nerves still strain 
Up the repelling bank. 

We gain the top : a boundless plain . 

Spreads through the shadow of the night 
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And onward, onward, onward, seems, 250 
Like precipices in our dreams. 

To stretch beyond the sight ; 

And here and there a speck of white. 

Or scatter’d spot of dusky green, 

In masses broke into the light. 

As rose the moon upon my right : 

But nought distincly seen 
In the dim waste would indicate 
The omen of a cottage gate ; 

No twinkling taper from afar 260 

Stood like a hospitable star ; 

Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes : 

That very cheat had chreer’d me then ! 
Although detected, welcome still. 

Reminding me, through every ill. 

Of the abodes of men 

Vlil 

“Onward we went—but slack and slow ; 

His savage force at length o’erspent, 

The drooping courser, faint and low, 270 

All feebly foaming went. 

A sickly infant had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour : 

But useless all to me : 
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His new-born tameness nought avail’d— 
My limbs were bound ; my force had fail’d. 
Perchance, had they been free. 

With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied— 

But still it was in vain ; 280 

My limbs were only wrung the more, 

And soon the idle strife gave o’er, 

Which but prolong’d their pain : 

The dizzy race seem’d almost done, 
Although no goal was nearly won : 

Some streaks announced the coming sun— 
How slow, alas ! he came 1 
Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day ; 

How heavily it roll’d away— 290 

Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars. 

And call’d the radiance from their cars. 

And fill’d the earth, from his deep throne. 
With lonely lustre, all his own. 

IX 

“Up rose the sun , the mists were curl’d 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay around, behind, before- 
What booted it to traverse o’er 
Plain, forest, river ? Man nor brute, 300 
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Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot. 

Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 

No sign of travel, none of toil ; 

The very air was mute ; 

And not an insect s shrill small horn. 
Nor matin bird's new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst. 
Panting as if his heart would burst. 

The weary brute still stagger’d on ; 

And still we were—or seem’d—alone. 
At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh. 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 

Is it the wind those branches stirs ? 

No, no \ from out the forest prance 
A trampling troop ; I see them come 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 

I strove to cry—my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride ; 
But where are they the reins to guide ? 
A thousand horse, and none to ride ! 
With flowing tail, and flying mane. 
Wide nostrils never stretch’d by pain. 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein. 
And feet that iron never shod. 

And flanks unscar r’d by spur or rod, 

A thousand horse, the wild, the free. 
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Like waves that follow o’er the sea, 

Came thickly thundering on, 

As if our faint approach to meet ; 330 

The sight re-nerved my courser’s feet, 

A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 

A moment, with a faint low neigh, 

He answered, and then fell ; 

With gasps and glazing eyes he lay. 

And reeking limbs immovable. 

His first and last career is done I 
On came the troop—they saw him stoop, 

They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong : 340 

They stop—they start—they snuff the air. 
Gallop a moment here and there ; 

Approach, retire, wheel round and round. 

Then plunging back with sudden bound, 
Headed by one black mighty steed. 

Who seemed the patriarch of his breed. 
Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide ; 

They snort—they foam—neigh—swerve aside 
And backward to the forest fly, 350 

By instinct, from a human eye,— 

They left me there to my despair. 

Link’d to the dead and stiffening wretch. 

Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch. 
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Relieved from that unwonted weight. 
From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me—and there we lay. 

The dying on the dead! 

I little deem’d another day 

Would see my houseless, helpless head. 

And there from morn till twilight bound, 
I felt the heavy hours toil round. 

With just enough of life to see 
My last of suns go down on me. 

In hopeless certainty of mind. 

That makes us feel at length resign’d 
To that which our foreboding years 
Present the worst and last of fears 
Inevitable—even a boon. 

Nor more unkind for coming soon, 

Yet shunn’d and dreaded with such care. 
As if it only were a snare 

That prudence might escape : 

At times both wish’d for and implored, 
At times sought with self-pointed sword, 
Yet still a dark and hideous close 
To even intolerable woes. 

And welcome in no shape; 

And, strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 
They who have revell’d beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure. 


360 
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Die calm, or calmer, oft than he 
Whose heritage was misery: 

For he who hath in turn run through 
All that was beautiful and new. 

Hath nought to hope, and nought to leave; 
And, save the future, (which is view’d 
Not quite as men are base or good, 

But as their nerves may be endued,) 

With nought perhaps to grieve : 390 

The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 

And Death, whom he should deem his friend. 
Appears, to his distemper’d eyes. 

Arrived to rob him of his prize, 

The tree of his new paradise. 

To-morrow w'ould have given him all, 

Repaid his pangs, repair’d his fall; 

To-morrow would have been the first 

Of days no more deplored or curst, 

But bright, and long, and beckoning years, 400 
Seen dazzling through the mist of tears. 

Guerdon of many a painful hour; 

To-morrow would have given him power 
To rule, to shine, to smite, to save— 

And must it dawn upon his grave ? 

X 

“The sun was sinking—still I lay 

Chained to the chill and stiffening steed ; 
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I thought to mingle there our clay, 

And my dim eyes of death had need; 

No hope arose of being freed: 

I cast my last looks up the sky. 

And there between me and the sun 
I saw the expecting raven fly, 

Who scarce would wait till both should die, 

Ere his repast begun ; 

He flew, and perch’d, then flew once more, 

And each time nearer than before; 

I saw his wing through twilight flit, 

And once so near me he alit 
I could have smote, but lack’d the strength; 420 
But the slight motion of my head, 

And feeble scratching of the sand, 

The exerted throat’s faint struggling noise, 
Which scarcely could be called a voice. 
Together scared him off at length. 

I know no more—my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star 
Which fix’d my dull eyes from afar, 

And went and came with wandering beam, 

And of the cold, dull, swimming dense 430 
j Sensation of recurring sense. 

And then subsiding back to death. 

And then again a little breath, 

A little thrill, a short suspense. 


L 
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An icy sickness curdling o’er 
My heart, and sparks that cross’d my brains 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A sigh, and nothing more. 

XI 

“I woke—where was I? Do I see 
A human face look down on me ? 

And doth a roof above me close ? 

Do these limbs on a couch repose ? 

Is this a chamber where I lie ? 

And is it mortal yon bright eye, 

That watches me with gentle glance ? 

I closed my own again once more. 

As doubtful that the former trance 
Could not as yet be ov’er. 

A slender girl, long-hair’d, and tall. 

Sate watching by the cottage wall ; 

The sparkle of her eye I caught. 

Even with ray first return of thought ; 

For ever and anon she threw 

A prying, pitying glance on me 
With her black^eyes so wild and free; 

I gazed, and gazed, until I knew 
No vision it could be,— 

But that I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture’s feast: 

And when the Cossack maid beheld 
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My heavy eyes at length unseal’d. 

She smiled—and I essay’d to speak, 

But fail'd—and she approach’d, and made 
With lip and finger signs that said, 

I must not strive as yet to break 
The silence, till my strength should be 
Enough to leave my accents free; 

And then her hand on mine she laid. 

And smooth’d the pillow for my head. 

And stole along on tiptoe tread, 470 

And gently opened the door, and spake 
In whispers—ne’er was voice so sweet! 

Even music follow’d her light feet; 

But those she call’d were not awake, 

And she went forth; but,ere she pass’d, 
Another look on me she cast. 

Another sign she made, to say, 

That I had nought to fear, that all 
Were near, at my command or call. 

And she would not delay 480 

Her due return :—while she was gone, 

Methought I felt too much alone. 

XII 

’’She came with mother and^sire— 
Whatjneed of more ?—I will not tire 
With long recital of the rest. 

Since I became the Cossack’s guest. 
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They found me senseless on the plain, 

They bore me to the nearest hut, 

They brought me into life again— 

Me—one day o’er their realm to reign ! 490 
Thus the vain fool who strove to glut 
His rage, refining on my pain. 

Sent me forth to the wilderness. 

Bound, naked, bleeding and alone, 

To pass the desert to a throne,— 

What mortal his own doom may guess ? 
Let none despond, let none despair ! 
To-morrow the Borysthenes 
May see our coursers graze at ease 
Upon his Turkish bank, and never 500 
Had I such welcome for a river 
As I shall yield when safely there. 
Comrades, good-night!”—The Hetman threw 
His length beneath the oak-tree shade. 

With leafy couch already made, 

A bed nor comfortless nor new 
To him, who took his rest whene’er 
The hour arrived, no matter where : 

His eyes the hastening slumbers steep, 

And if ye mfervel Charles forgot 510 

To thank his tale, he wonder’d not,— 

The king had been an hour asleep. 

George Gordon^ Lord Byron 



NOTES 

1. THE MAN OF LIFE UPRIGHT 
Thomas Campion 
(1667-1619) 



11-16 


18 

19-20 

23 

I. 

II. 

III . 


“Who is innocent at heart and whose conscience is 
not troubled by thoughts or memories of dishonest 

deeds." 

The man with a guilty conscience is afraid of the 
thunder, of tempests at sea and of storm on land 
because he looks upon these as instruments ot 
divine punishment, 
fortune— chance happenings in life. 

He ctudies heavenly things, and knowledge of these 
and not of worldly things is, to him, the source 

of true wisdom. 

temporary halting place on the way to 
Heaven. Herce life is a pilgrimage. 

What does the poet find to admire in the man of 
life upright ? 

What does the poet say about the man with a 
bad conscience I 

Explain: silent (L. 5), towers (L. 9), secret (L. 11), 
(unaffrighted) eyes (L. 14). 


2. SWEET CONTENT 
Thomas Dekker 
(1570-1641) 

The poet contrasts ‘happy poverty’ with weatlh with¬ 
out contentment. 

1 golden — of great price. Contrasted with -golden 
numbers’ (L. 6.) 

6-6 are vexed to add -torment themBelves in trying 
to add. 
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6 numbers—sums (of money), golden numbers— 
gold coins ; more simply, riches. 

8 crisped—with a wavy surface. 

10 Note the metaphors in ‘Swimm’st’ and *$ink^8t\ 

12 want’s burden—poverty. 

13 is a king—is as happy as a king. 

I. What does the poem say about (a) the man 
who is poor yet happy, (b) the man who is 
rich but discontented 1 

II. What is the connection of the last two lines 
with the rest of the poem ? 


3. TO CYNTHIA 

Ben Jonson 

(1573-1637) 

‘Cynthia* is one of the names of the goddess Diana 
of the ancient Romans. On earth she was the virgin 
goddess presiding over hunting ; in the heavens she was 
the goddess of the Moon. 

I Queen—i. e., of the sky at night. 

3 silver—aptly describes the bright white moon. 

4 Diana aits on her throne with the dignity of the 
Queen that she is. wonted—usual, habitual. 

6 Hesperus —The Greek name for Venus as the 
Evening Star. Hesperus is a character in the 

masque, Cynthia*s Revelst from which this song is 
taken. 

6 Earth, envious of the beauty of the moon-goddess, 
may be rash enough to cast her shadow on and 
obscure that beauty. A poetical representation 
of an eclipse of the moon. 
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13-16 Cynthia, represented as the goddess of hunting, 
relentlessly chasing a hart. 

I In which parts of the poem U Cynthia repre¬ 
sented as (a) the goddess of hunting, (b) the 
Moon-goddess 1 

n. Which words and phrases in the poem convey 
the idea of brightness 1 

III. The same line recurs at the end of each stanza 
of the poem. What is such a line called 1 


4. TO THE VIRGINS 
Robert Herrick 
(1591-1674) 

1. Make the moat of life and its pleasures while you 
have time. 

2. Old time— Time, like Father Christmas, is alwaya 
old* Indeed, there is nothing older than time, 

10 Youth and blood-youthful blood. What is 
meant by "blood* 1 

11 being spent —once it is past. 

16 having lost once-having lost it once, and 

you can lose it only once etc. ^ 

I, What is the poet*B advice to the virgins ? Ho 

you think he is serious ? 

II What does the poet want to prove from the 
case of the sun in stanza 2 ? 

ni. Explain : rosebuds (E. I), smiles (L. 3), raco 
(L. 7), tarry (L. 16). 
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6. VIRTUE 
George Herbert 
(1593-1632) 


2 bridal —wedding. The light of day marries, g,, 
binds together, earth and sky. 

5 angry—liercely bright like flame, 

brave —splendid, dazzling. 

6 the rash gazer —the person who is rash enough to 
gaze at the rose. 

Why Vipe his eye* ? 

5-6 Here we have the figure of speech known as ‘Hyper¬ 
bole’ which represents things as much greater or 
smaller than they really are. 

7 The earth which keeps the root alive later becomes 
its grave. 

10 compacted— packed close together. What are the 
'sweets* of spring ? 

11 closes end. Plural for the sake of the rhyme. 

14 Why is timber seasoned and how ? 
gives —lit. yields i. e,, decays. 


I. State the theme of the poem in a short sentence. 

II. In which parts of the poemi does the poet foretell 
the fading of beauty ? 

III. The fourth line of each stanza is shorter than 
the other lines. What effect does the poet 
produce thereby ? How would you read these 
short lines ? 
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6. HE THAT LOVES A ROSY CHEEK 


Thomas Carew 
(1559-1639) 


Stanza 1. 

« 

1 . 2 . 

3. 

Stanza 2, 

I. 

II. 


As physical beauty fades, so does love, which 
is born of admiration of it, die away. 

rosy —light crimson ; coral —deep red. 

star-like —brilliant. These comparisons, as 
also calling love ‘flames* (or ‘fires*) were very 
common in the poetry of Carew’s time. 

Love can dispense with physical beauty. 
Indeed, true, undying love is that which 
binds two beautiful minds. 

Can you suggest another title for the poem t 

Explain the metaphor in L. 4 and in L. 10. 


7. TO LUCASTA, GOING TO THE WARS 

Richard Lovelace 
(1618-1658) 

2-3 nunnery of thy chaste breast —Nuns vow them¬ 
selves to lives of chastity and devotion. Lucasta’s 
heart is a nunnery in that it is the abode of pure 
thoughts, ‘quiet* —implies a contrast with the din 
of war. (L. 4) 

5 chase —used in two senses at once : (1) follow, (2) 
hunt. 

9 inconstancy —explained by L. 5. 

I. Make Lucasta write a brief letter to her lover 
on receipt of this poem. 

II. 'Honour* (L. 12) means something more than 
personal distinction. What exactly does it 
stand for here ? 
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8. THE NYMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE 

DEATH OF HER FAWN 

Andrew Marvell. 


(1621-1678) 


1 wanton —means, perhaps, no mdVe than ‘disoiderly. 

6 Whiter than milk and sweeter than sugar. 

26 where it should lie— where possibly it could lie 
concealed. 

30 bank— raised heap ; laid—lay. 

38 ‘virgin’ hardly adds anything to ‘pure/ 

38 cold _‘white* suggests coldness. What about the red 

of the rose ? 


42 die, etc.—proverbial. 

46 balsam— famous for its fragrance and medicinal 
properties. 

‘wounded’— refers to the incisions made on the 
trunk to make the ‘gum’ flow. 

46 frankincense-A sweet-smelling resin. Used in 
sacrifices, hence ‘holy’. 

47 The brotherless Heliades-Pbaethon, son of Apollo 
(the Sun-god) caused extreme heat and drougnt on 
earth by driving his father’s chariot too close to the 
Bun. Jupiter struck him with his lightning and he fell, 
with his hair on fire, into the river Eridanus His 
sisters, the Heliades, lamenting his fate, were turned 
into poplar trees on the banks of the river and their 
tears became amber, as they fell into the stream. 

52 Diana’s shrine-Dmna’s favourites were the bear, 
the dog, the goat and specially the hind. 

T “Marvell aged about 30, was tutor to Lord 
Fairfax’s daughter. Mary (afterwards Duchess 
of Buckingham) then in her twfth year. 
Probably Mary is the ‘nymph of the poem, 
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III. 

IV. 


the fawn is said to have been given to her by 
an incooetant lover, *‘Sylvio” and afterwards 
to have been shot by ‘wanton’ troopers riding 
by* *’ (Fowler). 


Do you 
fawn ? 


think 
Why ? 


Marvell 


is describing a real 


Which ‘colours’ does the poet use in this poem 
and which of them, particularly, does he make 
prominent ? 


Which lines in the poerq suggest fragrance ? 

The poem’s appeal is mostly to our senses. 
What do you understand by this ? 


9. HONOUR AND SHAME 
Alexander Pope 
(1688-1744) 


From Pope’s Essay on Man> 

Man is to be judged not by what he has but by what 
he is and the extent to which he performs the duties 
attaching to his position in life, 

1 condition —position in life, 

3 Fortune—i. ©. worldly fortune. 

4 To TIaunt* is to make a display of oneself. How 
can one ‘flaunt’ in rags ? 

5 apron’d —the apron is part of the working clothes 
of the cobbler. 

4 

7 crown and cowl —king and monk. Cowl is the 
monk’s cap. 

9 You’ll find —i. e. you will realise this difference if 
you see a king acting as a monk etc. 

II the fellow*-in the sense of *a worthless person,* 
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12 leather or prunella—mere frippery, 

I. What is the difference that ‘Fortune* has made 
in men and how is it small ? (L. 3). 

II. Which line contains the central idea of the 
extract 1 


10. ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 

Olivbe Goldsmith 
(1727-1774) 


6 Islington—a London borough. 


7 8 To run a godly race ia to lead a pious life. The 
man ran a godly race only in the literal sense ot 

the phrase. 

-ijH—ever. How does ‘still' go with ‘when'er* ? 


11 One of the duties of the pious man. 

18 pique—a feeling of anger caused by wounded pride 

19 private—in two senses—(a) personal, (b) secret. 

I The Dictionary defines ‘irony’as‘a mode of 
speech which enables the speaker to convey 
his meaning with greater force by means ot 
a contrast between what he reaHy thinks 
and what his words properly signify. 

Do you think what the poet means in this 
poem is different from what he says ? 


11. Explain LI. 7-8, 11-12. 
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11. HOME 
Oliver Goldsmith 
(1728-1774) 


Goldsmith was a constant wanderer. Poverty and 
his roving instinct never allowed him any rest. In these 
lines, taken from The Deserted Village, expresses, in 
patheticallv tender language, his desire to return to the 
village of his birth and there to find rest and peace 
before death. 

The village is probably Lissoy, in Ireland, where he 
spent his early childhood. 

2 griefs —sufferings. 

given my share i* e. given me my full share. 

3 latest hours— the last days of my life, 
to crown —to pass happily. 

4 humble bowers —the shady groves of the modest 
little village. 

4 

8 skill —knowledge. 

9 Goldsmith is thinking of his childhood days when, 
each evening, he saw the simple villagers gather round 
his father’s fire. 

11 horns —hunters blowing horns. 

I. What makes you conclude that Goldsmith had 
had an unhappy life ? 

IT. We all think that we know what ‘home,* is. Can 
you say precisely what ‘home’ stands for (a) to 
the young, (b) to the old ? 
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12. NIGHT 
William Blake 
(1757-1827) 


2 evening star —the planet Venus. 

17 thoughtless —in which there is no fear of any harm. 
27 thirst —eager desire to kill the sheep. 

31 mild—fgentle in temper) goes well with ‘sheep,’ 

32 new worlds —Heaven. 

35 tender cries — K e. of the mild spirits of L. 31 above. 

40 our immortal day —this immortal life of ours in 
Heaven. 



44 

46 


Christ is called ‘the Lamb of God’ (cf. John !• 29, 36) 
in reference to His sacrifice of Himself. The ‘lamh 
without spot or blemish*, was an ordained beast of 
sacrifice among the Jews. 

Why ‘weep* ? 

life’s river —The “pure river of the water of life. 

proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
‘Lamb’.” {Revelation 22. 1). 


I. Which parts of the poem give the impression of 
quiet restfulness ? 

II. What are the- angels represented as doing ? 
Why do they not kill the wolves and tigers ? 

III. ‘The wolf also shall dwell with the Inmb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the 
calf and the young lion and the failing together 
...And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their 
young ones shall lie down together; and the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox. 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain.* Isaiah* II. 

In which parts of the poem do you find the ideas 
contained in the extract above ? 
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4 Try to think of another title for the poem and justify 
your choice. 


13. THE SKYLARK 
Jaues Hogg 

, (1770-1835) 

1 wilderness—cf. “moorland and lea” (L. 3), “fell and 
fountain”, “moor and mountain” (LI. 13, 14). 

2 cumberless —How ? 

6 desert —Many of the larks are desert birds. The 
poet is, however, addressing the common skylark and 
means that he will be happy with the bird even in a 
desert. 

9 The skylark’s song is supposed to be inspired by and 
addressed to its young ones in iis nest on the ground. 
The open nest of the bird is placed in a slight dep¬ 
ression scratched on the ground. 

12 love— i. e.i fhe loved young ones. In L. 9 love means 
the bird’s love for its young ones 

13 fell—a barren hill. 

15 streamer —The column of light shooting up in the 
• east at sun-rise. 

19 gloaming—(evening) twilight. 

I. Make a list of and explain the words and phrases 
used by the poet to describe 
(a) the skylark, (b) the skylark’s song. 

II, Study stanza 3 and show how the poet pictures 
the bird soaring higher and higher. 

III. Which words and phrases infstanzas 1-3 refer to 
the time of the day 1 

IV. Explain the following in the context of the 
poem :—downy (L, 8) ; dewy (L. 10) ; green 
(L. 14) ; heralds (L. 15); cherub (L, 18). 
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U. UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
William Wordsworth 
(1770-1850) 


5 bare—clearly visible, without the covering of the 
smoke that collects in the course of the day. Hence, 
too, ‘open unto the fields* etc. (L. 7). 

6 temples—Do you think it is a proper word in the 
context ? 

12 at his own sweet will—because the movement of 
ships, barges and boats had not yet begun. 

14 that mighty heart—the great city of London, the 
capital of the country. Explain the metaphor in 

‘heart* 

L Read the following entry in Dorothy Words¬ 
worth’s diary and point out how much of it you 
find in the poem 

July 30. Left London between five and six in the 
morning outside the Dover Coach, A beautiful 
morning. The citySt^ Paul’s with the river, a 
multitude of little boats—made a beautiful sight 
as we crossed Westminster Bridge. The houses^ 
not over-hung by their clouds of smoHe^ were 
spread out endlessly: yet the sun shone so brightlyt 
with such a pure lights that there was something 
like the purity of one of Nature’s own grand 
spectacles*^ 

II. Pick out from the poem words and phrases carry¬ 
ing the sense of (a) brightness, (b) quietness. 

III. Supply the information lacking in the following 
statements: 

This poem is a sonnet- A sonnet is a poem 
of ... lines. It has two parts : (a) the 
. . . (LI. 1-8). (b) the . . . (LI. 9-14). 
In the first 8 lines of this poem there are, as 
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ia the case with most sonnets.rhyme- 

groups, the ‘fair’ group and the.group. 

In the last six lines here, too, there are two 

rhyme-groups viz. By the rhyme- 

scheme of a poem is meant : .Ihe 

rhyme-scheme of this sonnet is. 


15. THE SOLITARY REAPER 
William Wordsworth 
(1770-1850) 

1 single-cf: ‘solitary’ (L. 2), ‘by herself’(L. 3). 
‘Alone’ (L. 5). 

7-8 Explain precisely the metaphor here. 

9-16 The nightingale is presented as ‘the bird of the 
extreme south’, the cuckoo ‘the bird of the 
extreme north’. Arabia stands for the East, the 
Hebrides for the West. 

11 shady haunt— an oasis. 

13 so thrilling-“becauBe it announces to the 
dwellers in the storm-swept Hebrides the^^ 
return of spring and the approach of calm weather. 
(Clara Thompson). 

18 flow (for)— tell of. What idea does ‘flow’ convey? 

19 ‘calamities that befell the Highlanders in the dis¬ 
tant past’. 

22 familiar—of every day occurrence. Why ‘hum¬ 
ble’ ? (L. 21). 

I. Do you think that the poem is based on the 
following sentences in T. Wilkinson s Tours 
to the British Mountains ? Why ? 

‘Passed (near Lake Lomond ) a female who 
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was reaping alone ; she sung in Erse, as 
she bended over her sickle ; the sweetest human 
voice I ever heard; her strains were tenderly 
melancholy, and felt delicious, long after they 
were heard no more.’* 

II. Picture the scene 

ii) in LI. 11-12. 

(u) inLl. 13-16. 

111. Mention a few simple adjectives that would fit 
the girl’s song. What was the effect of her 
song on the poet ? 


16. AFTER BLENHEIM 
Robert Southey 
(1774-1843) 

Blenheim is an Austrian village on the northern bank 
of the Danube. A battle was fought here on August 
13, 1704, in which the English under the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough and the Austrians under Prince Eugene of Savoy 
defeated the French and Bavarians. The victors lost 
at least 11,000 men, the French and Bavarians many 
more. 

7 Peterkin—lit. ‘little Peter.’ 

16 natural sigh—Why ‘natural* ? 

25-26 As a matter of fact, the war was the outcome of 
the territorial ambitions of Louis XIV of France 
who had attacked Spain, Holland, Austria and 
Savoy in turn. 

28 wonder-waiting—Her eyes were filled with 
wonder as she waited for Kasper to tell her 
“what it was all about.” 

38 Yon little stream— The Nebel, a tributary of 
the Danube. 
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45. childing-about to have a child. 

I The interest of the poem is not in the recounting 
of what happened in the battle. The poets 
object is to... - (Complete the sentence). 

II What is Kasper’s view of the ‘famous victory ? 
What do Wilhelmine and Peterkin think about 
it 1 What do you think is the poet s own 

view 1 

How did the battle harm. 

(a) the country round Blenheim, (b) Kaspers 
own people 1 

IV. Why does the poet repeat ‘a famous victory 
so many times 1 


17. THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 

Thomas Moore 


(1779.1852) 


5-6 Do you think that L, 6 merely repeats L. 5 ? 

7-8 *to bloom by its side and to share its grief.* 

17 80 soon— as quickly as the last rose follows‘its 

mates of the garden*. 

19-20 “From the hap py society of men joined in the bond 
of love the best depart*’ 


Do you notice the metaphor here ? 

L. 21 repeats the idea (of friendships decaying) of lL.^ 

as L. 22 repeats that of LI. 19-20 (death of loving 
and loved ones.) 

I. Stanza 1 contains a spectacle, 2 an 

action, and stanza 3 a wish. Describe these. 
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IL In certain circumstances, says the poet, he would 
prefer death to life. Show the parallel between 
these circumstances and those of the last rose. 

III. “Periphrasis” is a round-about way of speaking, 

not calling a ‘spade* a ‘spade’ or a ‘rose’ a 
‘rose*. How many examples of this wav of 
putting things can you quote from this poem ? 

IV. Do you think the poet’s scattering of the leaves 
of the rose was a kind act ? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


18. THE RIVER 
Mbs. Southey 

(1787-1837J 


5 Like a child at play —Where is the likeness ? 

7 ‘rough and smooth’ —has a meaning other than 
the literal one when taken with ‘youth* (L. 10). 
What is it ? Connect ‘rocks* and ‘rose-banks’ with 
‘rough and smooth*. 

12-13 still as Time etc. —Time is ever passing though 
we seldom notice it. The waters of a broad deep 

river are always flowing though they seem to 
stand still. 

still (L. 12)—motionless, 
still (L. 13)—always. 

16 mortal prime —man’s prime of life when his 
faculties are at their best. Here the sense seems 
to be mature rather than early manhood. 

23 line — ^ length of rope with a weight at one end, 
used for ascertaining depth of water. 

24 voyage — i, e> voyagers. Is there any such sea 
todav 1 
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I. Here is the life-storj' of a river, stage by 
stage ; and each stage is compared to the 
corresponding stage of man’s life. What are 
the stages and the points of comparison 1 

II. Would you read stanza 2 and stanza 3 in the 
same way ? If not, why not ? 

III. Lock up in your dictionary the moaning of 
‘alliteration.’ Pick out examples of alliteration 
from this poem. 

IV. Pick out from this poem words expressing 
swiftness. 


19. 0, FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS 

William Cullen Bryant 
(1794-1878) 

* 

2-4 “She was born in a shady grove and, as she 
opened her eyes, she saw but the beauty of the 
green interwoven branches and the blue of the 
sky peeping through here and there.” 

What is the force of ‘all* hi L. 4 ? 

13-14 ‘Heaven* suggests also the sk}^ reflected in the 
placid waters of a spring. 

18 What is ‘sinless forest depths* ? 

I. The poem was addressed by the poet to Miss 
Frances Fairchild of Great Barrington, whom 
he married and with whom he lived happily for 
nearly half a century. Do you think you would 
have understood or liked the poem better if 
you had known this fact beforehand ? 

II, The poet speaks of two kinds of beauty. What 
are they ? 
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III. In what kind of surroundings was the lady born 
and bred ? 

IV. Here we have a series of pictures presented 
in quick succession. Mention them. 


20. LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

John Keats 
(1795-1831) 

The title : ‘The BeautiFu! Lady without pity*. The 

title is taken from that of a poem by Alain Cbartier, 

court-poet of Charles VI and Charles VII of France. 

3-4, 7-8 : “It is the dead-time of the year between 
autumn and winter.** 

7 The squirrel has replenished its store of food 
aganist the coming winter. 

9 ‘lily* denotes unhealthy paleness as ‘rose* (L. 11) 
denotes the bloom of health. 

10 fever-dew —drops of perspiration caused by a 
fevered mind. 

18 bracelets —i- e » made of flowers, like the ‘zone* 
(girdle). 

LI. 17-18 point to summer as the meeting-time of the 
Knight and the lad}’. 

22 i. e., except her face. 

23 sidelong would she bend —i* 6 > order to gaze 
upon the Knight’s face. 

26 manna dew : manna is the food which God pro¬ 
vided for the Israelites in the desert. It fell with 
the morning dew. {Exodus, 16). Eor Keats it is 
a fairy food. 
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41 gloam—evening twilight. 

I. The form used here is that of the ballad, (see 
Lord Burleigh, notes). The object of Keats, 
however, is not to tell a story but to create an 
atmosphere of ominous m 3 'atery. This he does 
through the pictures he gives us of (a) the 
Knight, (b) the Lady, (c) the scene (stanzas 
1.3), (d) the dream. Pick out the words and 
ohrases that strike you as being particularly 
suggestive of mystery and/ or evil. 

II. Why does Keats use the words ‘pale’ ‘palely’ 
and words conveying the sense of‘paleness’so 
often ? Make a list of this class of words. 

ni. When you have read ‘Goblin Market' say 
whether Keats’s poem has a similar underlying 
meaning, however faint. 


21. QUEEN MAB 
Thomas Hood 
(1799-1845) 

Here is a poetic version of the nursery rhyme. Queen 
Mab is a character in fairy and folk lore. Some poets 
have represented her as the Queen of /the fairies. In 
fact, Queen Mab is Quean Mab, ‘Quean’ meaning ‘a saucy 
young woman’, then any woman. 

I. Can you imagine what ‘ugly horrid things* the 
bad child dreams of 1 

II. Explain ‘fairy fish’ (L. 10) ‘gifted tongue’ (L. 
17), ‘fairy hill’ (L. 20). 
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22. RAIN IN SUMMER 
Henry W. Longfellow 
(1807-1882) 

8 struggles out —because the ‘throat’ of the spout 
is not wide enough. Hence, too, the over-flowing/ 
(L.9) 

13 tide —current, flow. 

21 mimic fleets—i. e., paper boats. Why ‘mimic’ ? 

36 clover-scented —full of the sweet smell of the 
clover, a plant used for fodder. 

42 more —i. e., more eloquently. 

50*52 He is interested in the rain only in so far as it will 
bring him prosperity and profit. His is a selfish 
interest, and selfishness is counted a sin. 

I. Here we have a series of pictures. We have 
a ‘moving’ picture in LI 8-15, a ‘still* one in 

LI. 36-42. There are other pictures, too. 
Describe what you see in them. 

II. How would you read LI 8-15 ? 

III. In which lines of the poem does the poet make 
you (a) hear, (b) smell something ? 


23. LORD BURLEIGH 
, Lord Tennyson 
(1809-1892) 

This poem has a basis in fact. Henry Cecil, nephew 
and heir to the 9th Earl of Exeter (descendant of William 
Cecil, the first Lord Burleigh or Burghley, Secretary of 
State to Queen Elizabeth) left home and secretly married 
Sarah Hoggins, a farmer’s daughter, living at Bolas in the 
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county of Shropshire. Two years later he succeeded to the 
earldotD. But his wife could not bear ‘the burthen of an 
honour unto which she was not born,’ and died after three 
years (in 1797). 

5 Why does she speak faintly ? 

7 Does the poet prepare a surprise for us here and in 
LI. 13.16 ? 

17 lodges— a lodge is a small house in a park. 

19 summer woods— Is not ‘summer’ a picture-word 
here ? 

21 What is he thinking of ? 

23*32 Why does he want to show her all these ? How 
does what she sees affect her ? (see LI. 33-40). How 
does the poet prepare us for the truth 1 (LI. 41-56). 

47 gallant—in splendid livery. Why does the poet 
avoid the word ‘servant.’ 

58 fair and free— What exactly does the phrase 
mean 1 

63 Why ‘shame’ ? 

75 What is the meaning of ‘noble’ here ? 

95-96 What is the connection of these lines with LI. 82-84 ? 

I, The Dictionary defines a ‘ballad* as ‘a narrative 
poem in short stanzas, in which a story is told in 
straight-forward verse with vivid simplicity and 
force’. On the basis of the above definition, 
would you call this poem a ballad ? Give as 
many reasons as you can for your answer, 

II. Would you have liked the poem better if the 
poet had allowed the lady to live with her hus¬ 
band ‘happily ever afterwards’ ? 

III, Describe what you imagine must have been the 
lady’s feelings when she learnt the truth. 
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IV. Explain:—fondly (L. 9), for state (L. 31), foot¬ 
step firmer (L. 51), blindly (L 53), 
woman’s meekness (L. 71). 


24. ELDORADO 
Edgar Allan Poe 
(1819-1849) 

Eldorado (Spanish, The Golden One )—name applied 
to a golden city reported once to exist in S. America. The 
Spanish explorers of S. America organized many fruitless 
expeditions in search of this legendary city. Here 
Eldorado stands simply for ‘the land of heart’s desire.’ 

1 bedight-arrayed 

15 pilgrim shadow— a wandering spirit, the ghost of 
a former traveller. Or, is it Death ? 

19-20 the Mountain of the Moon— Name given by the 
ancient Egyptian geographer, Ptolemy, to a 
range of mountains supposed by him to exist 
in Africa. Here, some barrier which no man can 
cross. 

21 Valley of the Shadow-cf. Psalm ' ‘Yea 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow oi 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me. 

I, Describe briefly the mood of the knight when (a) 
he first began the journey, (b) when he found no 
land that looked like Eldorado. 

II. Write a brief dialogue between the knight and 
the pilgrim Shadow. 

III. What do you think the knight did after his 
meeting with the Shadow 1 
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IV. If you were told that most great men have 
had their own Eldorados and that the fate of 
many of them was that of the knight, what 
would you understand ? 


23. THE SONG OF THE SEA-WIND 

Austin Dobson 
(1840-1921) 

18 What is the force of‘iron’ here ? 

26 tangle of the wreckage—the tangled rigging of 
the wreck'd ship. 

29 Bring out the point of similaritj’ between the child 
and the sea-wind here. 

30 ‘rolling’ qualifies ‘ground-swell*. 

31 Why ‘tolling’ ? 

I. Tn this poem we have a vivid picture (or a series of 
pictures, of the sea-wind in its varied moods. Playfully 
mischievous a t first, it gathers strength and fury and its 
song and laughter change into shrieks. It grows into 
a storm, roaring, wrecking. Then, its mood of 
savage fury past, it slowly subsides,—lamenting, as it 
were, the destruction it has wrought. 

Can you not imagine a man behaving, as similar 
succc'^sive moods seize him,exactly as the sea-wind does 1 
Now try a short description of his doings. 

II. Poetry often suggests pictures. What pictures 
do you find in LI 12-16, 25-28 ? 

III. How would you read (a) stanza 1, (b) stanza 4 
of the poem ? 
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IV, Do you think stanza 3 is a good example of 
‘sound echoing sense’ ? 


26. A LITTLE LARK TWITTERS FROM THE 

QUIET SKIES 

William Ernest Henley 
(1849-1903) 

4 The sun, pleased that his day’s work has been so 
well done, is reluctant to leave the scene of his 
labours. 

6 influence—ii^ the sense in which it is used in 
astrology,—“the power or virtue supposed to 
flow from planets upon men and things”. 

9 rosy and golden—What makes it so ? 

10 are changed—i. ©-, gradually darken. 

14 Does not this line show that Poetry is a thing to 
be felt, not always understood 1 Try to put the 
sense of this line in ordinary prose. 

18 long day done—when my life comes to its end. 

19-20 in my heart etc.—In poetry the lark is the ‘Em¬ 
blem of happiness’ (The Skylark, L. 1) as the 
N'ghtingale is that of pain (When I am deadi 
my dearest, LI 12-13). To have ‘a lark sing ng 
in one’s heart” is simply to be happy. Late— 
because his life is drawing to a close, 

west (L. 21) and sundown (L. 22) both symbolise 
death. Why 1 

1. Pick out the words and phrases in the poem 
signifying quietness and rest. 
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II. What exactly does ‘so* mean in L. 17 ? 

III. Do you notice that in the midst of all this 
quietness the only sound heard is that of the 
lark’s song ? What is its effect ? 


27. ROADSIDE FLOWERS 
William bliss Carman 
(1861-1929) 


4 bounds —an area with certain understood limits. 
Cf. ‘In bounds for soldiers.’ 


8 left behind— i- e., in the race of life. 
11 Why ‘like pardon’ ? 

14 -wandering breed— cf LI. 2, 4. 

18 “The wind bloweth where it listeth... 


I. If flowers could feel, should garden flowers be 
happier then the roadside ones ? 

11. Are roadside flowers more idle than garden- 
flowers 1 


28. IN A GARDEN 
Laurence Housman 
(1865- ) 

1 carols —‘carol’ is a song of joy. 

1-2 The happiness of the bird is contrasted with the 
bleakness of its surroundings, 

7 sounds— resounds. 

arbours of Eden —The shady bird-haunted groves 
of the Happy Garden in which God had placed 
created Man, 
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8-10 God’s voice is ever abroad, calling upon man to 
come to Him and share in His immortality. But, 
absorbed in the world as he is, the poet cannot 
reply *‘I am here.*’ 

i. What is the mood of the speaker here ? 

IF, Explain L. 12. What do you think of the logic 
of the second half of the line ? 


29. SWEET.STAY-AT.HOME 
William Henby Davies 
(1870-1940) 


2 “You have not travelled in any distant and little- 
known continent.”* 

3 by bosom keep etc— your heart-beat keeping 
time with the gentle heaving of the calm sea. 

6 The East has been traditionally famous for its 
spices. 

7«8 Southern Europe. 


10 

11-13 



worm—glow-worm. 


Aurora Borealis (or Northern Lights), seen in the 
sky chieGy at night and in the northern latitudes. 
Generally it appears as quivering or rapidly mov¬ 
ing beams (flit about)* The colours seen are red, 
yellow, green, carmine and violet. 


stones—1* ®*j 
royal palaces. 


stones that bad once 


formed parts of 


22 23 Flowers grow there in such profusion as to crowd 
out‘green things.’ The rarity of these ‘green 
things’ makes them more pleasing to the eyes 

than flowers. 


I 
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24 hours—years. 

27 homely —simple, commonplace. 



Davies has been very properly described as a 
“Super-tramp.” Can you understand bis praise 
of the peaceful, unexciting life of a stay-at- 
home 1 


II. What are the strange or striking things mention¬ 
ed by the poet as forming part of the traveller’s 
experience 1 


30. TIME. YOU OLD GIPSY MAN 

Ralph Hodgson 

(1871- ) 

I The gipsy is a wanderer whose home is his caravan 
(large close carriage). Explain the adj. *old.’ 

7 jennet —A small Spanish horse. 

14 with May—Perhaps the blossom of the hawthorne 
which blooms in May or the flowers of May 
generally. 

17-18 Babylon, Rome —Great cities and capitals of great 
empires of the past. 

Babylon —Capital of the Babylonian and then of 
the Assyrian empire. Its period of greatest glory 
extended from 300-538 B. C. 

20 Paul's— i. e., St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. Its 

vicinity was once the happy hunting ground of 
merchants, vagabonds, beggars and rogues. Hence 
‘in the crush’ (L. 19). 

Under —in the shadow of. 

26 in the womb— z. e., of future. 

I. Which lines of the poem show the quick passage 
of time ? How would you read these lines 1 
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II. ‘Time, Vou old Gipsy, 

Why hasten away V 

Could you suggest a reply on behalf of Time ? ^ 

31. THE LISTENERS 
Walter de la Mare 
(1873- ) 

3 champed—bit and chewed. 

4 ferny —covered with ferns. 

5 Why 1 

7 smote— The Traveller is losing patience. 

10 leaf-fringed sill—window-sill bordered with leaves. 
Leaves of what ? 

11 grey eyes—the only detail we have of the Traveller’s 
appearance 

24 starred and leafy sky-the starry sky was visible 
through the leafy branches spreading overhead. 

25 That he had felt the presence of the phantoms is 
showii:by his nervous smiting of the door followed 
by a hurried departure. 

27 them— whom ? 

32 one mail left awake —only one man left alive (the 
Traveller). Is he the last of a set of friends or 
kinsmen, the rest having died and become ‘phantom 

listeners V 

34 iron— iron shoes of the horse, 

It is not the poet’s object here to tell a ‘spooky’ 
story. Indeed, there is hardly any story. The 
T Uff^ners is a poem of mystery, and it will interest 
you to see how the mystery is built up. Note the 
poet’6 use.of the follpwing devices : 
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(1) Vagueness. How much are you allowed to know 
about the Traveller or his mission ? 

(LI. 1, 11. 16, 20, 27, 28-32). 

(2) Impression of solitude and silence : (a) Imagine 

the location of the house (LI. 4, 24). (b) Note 

the use of the following suggestive words :— 
silence (L. 3), still (L. 12), lone (L. 14), quiet 
(L. 15), empty (L. 18), lonely (L. 29), stillness 
(L. 22). silence (L. 35). Lines 9-11, 27-28 are 
also suggestive. 

(3) Darkness or semi-darkness : Pick out the sugges¬ 
tive words or phrases. Do you think it was 
bright moonlight outside the house ? 

Now, what about the Traveller’s horse ? Is not its 
behaviour perfectly natural ? (LI. 3, 22). Do you 
think the presence of the horse serves to emphasize 
the prevailing mystery 1 


32. FLANNAN ISLE 
Wilfred Wilson Gibson 
(1878- ) 

Flannan Isles —a group of seven small uninhabited islands 
in the outer Hebrides off the west coast of Scotland. 

1-4 The ‘news* of L. 6. 

26 guilIeinot“the sea-gull. 

shag —the cormorant. 

29-30 Are they birds, or the spirits of the keepers in 
bird form ? 

34 Why ? Is not land safer than sea ? 

42 gaped for us—Has ‘gape* a special significance 
here ? 

67 the bird kept as a pet by the keepers. 
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95 Hkely —promising. 

I. Do you think what we are told in LI. 92-100 has 
a bearing on the behaviour of the searchers ? 

II, Is there anything to indicate that tragedy must 
have overtaken the three keepers suddenly and 
Swiftly ? (see LI. 56-65). 

III. ‘The Ancient Mariner/ of which ‘The Spectre 
Ship’ is a part» is a frankly supernatural tale. 
Is it not possible, in spite of the black record of 
the island, here to suggest some kind of ‘natural* 
explanation for the disappearance of the three 
keepers ? 

IV. Pick out lines from the poem suggesting 
extreme fear on the part of the searchers. 

V, Explain precisely : ‘broke blue* (L. 9) ; ‘all too 
soon’ (L. 40) ; ‘we crowded through the door* 
(L. 56), ‘our hopeless search. (L. 70). 


33. THE GOLDEN JOURNEY TO SAMARKAND 

James Elroy Fleoker 
(1884-1915) 

Samarkand —Now a town of Russia. In the 14th century 
it became the capital of the empire of Timur and 
the centre of the intellectual life of Muslim Asia. 

Bagdad —The captial of Haroun-al-Rashid of Arabian 
Nights fame. 

2 the evening —the cool evening air. 

9 spikenard—a fragrant oil. 

10 Mastic^^a species of fragrant gum. 

18 glimmering sea—what is the implied contrast with 
the ‘angry sea’ 1 

19 The pilgrims do not know : they have only heard 
vaguely about the ‘prophet. 
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21 but surely we are brave —i* though they are in 

rags etc. 

23 gnaw the nail of hurry —a characteristically oriental 
expression meaning ‘we are impatient of delay.* 

Note the ‘picturesque* quality of the expression. 

26 “The glamour of the adventure has now dominated 
the merchants and they take up in chorus the words 
of the pilgrims.’* 

29 bells —i. e., of the camels, 

33 what should not be known —what, the prudent tell 
us, men have no business to know. Cf. ‘Men are 
unwise.’ (L. 40). 

I. Pick out the words (not proper names) and phra¬ 
ses that suggest an oriental atmosphere. 

IT. The etymological meaning of ‘pilgrim* is ‘a 
wandering one.* Do you think this meaning fits 
the pilgrims here ? (See LI. 16-22, 27-30). 

III. Do you think the knight of Eldorado would 
have been happy in this company ? 

IV. Can you see the picture in LI. 26-30 1 Try to put 
it in your own words. You may add details of 
your own. 

34. THE GOBLIN MARKET 

# 

Christina Georgina Rossetti 

(1830-1894) 

LI. 17-18 Repeat line 1. 

35 Lizzie, too, is tempted but she ie ashamed of her 
momentary weakness. The contrast between her 
strength of mind and Laura’s weakness is frequently 
brought out in the course of the story. 

39 Notice her excitement. 
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42-45 In spite of what she says, Laura’s desire to buy is 
obvious. 

62 warm the wind etc.—reference to the warmth of 
southern Europe. Most of the fruits in the Goblin 
Market come from Italy and Southern France. 

86 restrain —The word is significantly chosen. 

133 She thought she could go on eating the fruits for 
ever. 

158-161 Did Jeanie bring a curse on herself and was she 

cursed even in death ? 

227 Was the bank so very steep ? 

242-48 Lizzie wants to run away from temptation. 

251 lights —the moon and the stars. 

259 Because she could neither see the Goblins nor 
hear their cry. 

276 i. e„ as the days passed, 

282 Why ‘by a wall that facedJtAe south V 

287 the trickling moisture run —i e., the rain water 
seep into the ground. 

290-91 a desert mirage. 

408-421 bring out the firm resistance offered by this 

pretty, pure-minded girl, standing alone in the 
midst of a whole host of evil people. Study the 
aptness of the pictures. 

449 Cf.L. 139. Was the reason the same in both cases ? 

461 Her love for her sister gave wings to her feet. 

463 Why laughter ? 

607-509 What are the two fires ? 

510 without a name— indescribable. 

528 Laura is ‘dying into life.* Cf L 624. She becomes 
her old innocent and happy self again. 

I. The story gives a series of contrasted pictures 
of the two girls. Point out these pictures. 
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II. ‘Love can move mountains.* Can you illustrate 
the truth of this from the story of the poem ? 

III. The poem should, of course, be read as a pretty 
fairy tale, a nursery-tale with a ‘nursery moral.’ 
(Cf. 562-07). Yet, as in the case of The Lady of 
Shalott, one might, perhaps, read a deeper mean¬ 
ing into this story and find in it an allegory ‘of 
the soul in its struggle with earthly allurements. 
In life, there are temptations at every step. The 
wiser course for us is to turn our backs on them. 
When this is not possible, they have to be met 
scjuarely and worn down by resistance. 

Now try an ‘allegorical’ interpretation of the 
following;— 

LI. 132-133 ; L. 166 ; LI. 266-268 ; LI. 431-2; 
LI. 437-441 ; L. 479 (‘the fruit forbidden’) ; 

LI. 493-96 ; LI. 507-510 ; LI. 552-555. 

PART II 

1. THE NOBLE NATURE 
Ben Jonson 
(1573-1637) 

The measure of man’s greatness is not bulk but worth. 
Is not the prefection of beauty sometimes seen in the 
smallest things ? 

1-3 Jonson mentions (a) the huge bulk of a tree, 

(b) the length of a tree’s life. 

5 of a day —which lives but one day. 

9 just— perfect, true. 

10 The worth of a life is not to be judged by its length 
but by the use made of it. 

I. Do you find anything here to remind you of 
Pope’s Honour and Shame 7 
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II. Does L. 4 aptly describe a very old man ? 


2. ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MAN 

Francis Quarles 
(1592-1644) 

6 ’tire us —attire ourselves, dress for our parts. 

7 ushering in —introducing, played immediately be¬ 
fore the beginning of the drama. 

6 man-child —human child. 

7-8 is mirth etc —is the rejoicing attending the birth of 
a child. 

10 argument —Summary of the subject-matter of a 
play. In the poet’s day it was the fashion lor a 
play to be preceded by a dumb show (see dictionary) 
in which the actors represented the argument of the 
coming play by means of action without words. 

13 distracts —agitation of the mind. 

15 glass —the hour-glass, an instrument for measuring 
the hours by the running of sand from one glass 
vessel into another. 

I. Pick out and explain the theatrical terms used in 
the poem. 

II. Show how the poet works out the details of his 
comparison of human life to a play. (e. g., 
Hiring room—mother’s womb). 

III. Do you think life is the sad thing the r et makes 
it out to be ? 
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3. THE PULLEY 
George Herbert 
(1593-1632) 

The Plluey— i. e., that which draws man up to God. 

3 ‘us’, ‘we’—Why plural ? 

4 riches —mentioned in stanza 2. 

5 ‘be collected together within created Man/ 

10 Rest —Peace of mind, happy contentment. 

14 rest in Nature —Lean on, have trust in Nature ; 
consider Nature all-sufficient. 

19 the rest— i. e. all the other gifts. 

17 repining —to repine is to feel discontent, to grumble. 

19 Should God’s goodness fail to draw man to God etc. 

I. Explain L, 14, L. 15, L. 17, 

II. Name some of the riches (other than the ones 
mentioned) which you think God bestowed on 
man. 

III. Do you think there is any significance in the 
order in which the gifts are mentioned in 
stanza 2 ? 


4. THE GLORIES OF OUR BLOOD AND STATE 

James Shirley 

1 blood and state— Descent and rank. 

9 reap the field —obtain a big harvest of human lives 
in the field of battle. 

10 laurels— the ‘laurel’ is the, bay tree, used by the 
ancients for making wreaths of honour. ‘Laurels 
honour and fame. 

16 pale captives —Whose captives, and why pale ? 
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17 garlands—wreaths of victory. 

19 It is the blood of the victims that makes the altar 
purple. 

—0 viclor"victim—Note the emphatic contrast in mean¬ 
ing between the two words. ‘The victim who was 
once the victor/ 

I, Do you think '^Deatk, the Leveller" should be 
a good title for the poem ? Why ? 

II. Read Herbert’s l^irtue aud answer the following 
questions:— 

(a) Have Virtue and The Glories of our Blood 
and State a common theme ? 

(t) Do the two poems end with the same 
thought ? 


o ON HIS BLINDNESS 
John Milton 

(1608-1674) 


Milton’s eyes, always weak, failed entirely in 1653, 
and he became totally blind. He was only 45 then. 
Milton had always had an exalted notion of the poet’s 
function and he looked upon his poetic talent as a God- 
given gift to be utilized in his service, 

3 that one talent— Cf. parable of the Talents. Matthew 
25.14-30. (Milton’s ‘one talent’is his poetic,faculty), 
to hide —to leave unemployed Cf. Matthew 25. 18. 
“but he that had received one (talent) went and 
digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s money”: and 
Matthew 26. 30 “And cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness.” 



lest He returning chide— cf. Matthew 25. 

along time the lord of those servants cometh, and 

reckoneth with them.” 
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8 fondly—foolishly; to prevent-to anticipate, forestall. 
10 best—most submissively. 

12 Thousands— i. e., of angels. 

14 They also— The other angels, too. 
stand— i. e., round God’s throne. 

Cf. Daniel^- 10 : “thousand thousands (of angels) 
ministered unto Him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before Him.*’ 

I. Read for yourself the parable of the Talents 
and explain Milton’s use of it in this poem. 

II. The two halves of the poem reveal two different 
moods. What are they ? 

III. Notice the rhyme-scheme of the last 6 lines of 
this sonnet and compare it with that of the 
corresponding lines of Wordsworth's sonnet 

Upon Westminster Bridge. 


6. ADAM’S PRAYER 
John Milton 

From the prayer of Adam and Eve in Book V, 
Paradise Lost* 

It is more a hymn of praise than a prayer. 

2 this universal frame— this created universe with its 
multitudinous parts. 

4 unspeakable— beyond the power of man to describe 
in words. 

8 sons of light- Angels whose bodies are made of a 
bright celestial substance. These angels stand round 
the throne of God singing, without pause. His praise. 

10 choral— from 'choir’—a band of singers, specially 
those belonging to a church. 
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day without night —“that is, without such night as 
ours, for the darkness there (i e., in Heaven) is more 
than ‘grateful twilight.** (Newton) 

13 The praise is to be of God and of God alone—and 
that without end. 

15 Milton is thinking particularly of the skylark. 

18 Man walking erect and beasts and reptiles moving 
or creeping close to or along the ground. 

19 ‘Bear witness that I am not silent etc.* *1’ is hardly 
fitting here beacuse Eve has joined in the hymn. 

20-21 Hill, valley —etc., echo back Adam’s ceaseless song 
of praise. So Adam may be said to ha7e taught 
them to praise God. 




III. 

IV. 


Read Psalm 148 in the Bible. Does it make you 
think of Milton’s poem ? 

(a) What does Adam say in praise of God ? 

(b) Whom does he call upon to join him ? 

(c) What does Adam say about the angels ? 

‘Power divine’ (instead of ‘divine power’), 
‘To us invisible* (for ‘invisible to uh*) are 
examples of ‘inversion.* Find out other ex¬ 
amples. 


Read aloud the poem and note which lines 
particularly strike your ear as being musical. 


7. THE GARDEN 
Andrew Marvelg 
(1621-1678) 

2 thy sister dear— Quiet and Innocence are inseparable 
sisters. Innocence thrives only in a quiet life. 

(See The Man of Life Upright) 
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o if here below —if they grow anywhere on earth. 

13 curious —rare. 

17 the fountain’s sliding foot—i-e** the eliding foun¬ 
tain’s foot. 

19 The body is the garment of the soul, 

20 The poet forgets his physical existence and bis mind 
becomes one with the spirit of Nature. 

23 longer flight— i e-, to heaven. 

24 ‘the changing light through the leaves that flickers on 
the bird’s plumes.’ 

I. In LI. 9-16 the pleas ires described are connected 
with sensible objects. Mention these objects and 
the pleasures derived from them severally, 

II. ‘There, like a bird, it sits and sings.* If it could 
sing like a man, what would be the subject of 
its song ? 


8. FROM THE ELEGY 
Thomas Gray 
(1716.1771) 


From 'Elegy written in a Country Churchyard.' 
Sitting in the churchyard at Stoke Poges, the poet broods 
over Death and his thoughts turn to the poor villagers ly¬ 
ing buried there in their bumble graves. 

1 What does ‘rugged’ tell you about the elms ? 

2 What are these heaps ? 

4 rude —here ‘rustic’ or even ‘simple.* 

6 The breeze is the perfumed breath of Morning. 
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8 lowly bed —modest graves, or, the humble beds 
they used to sleep in when alive. 

14 their furrows —the furrows made by their plough¬ 
shares. 

16 Can you see the picture in this line 1 
18 fire —inspiration. 

20 living lyre—the lyre, a dead thing, is imagined as 
acquiring life in the hands of an expert player, 

22 spoils of time— treasures gathered in the course of 
centuries. 

unroll —Formerly manuscripts were written on rolls 
of paper (scroll). 

24 genial —warm, joyful, or healthful. 

25-26 A popular fancy. 

I. What does the poet tell you about the every-day 
life of ‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet* ? 

II. Personification is a figure of speech which gives 
to an inai'imate object the qualities of a person. 
Pick out examples of personification from this 
extract. 

Til. What picture does each of the following phrases 
bring before your eyes ? 

mouldering heap (L. 2.) ; blazing hearth (L. 9) ; 
blush unseen (L. 27). 


9. THE village SCHOOL MASTER 

Oliver Goldsmith 
(1728-1774) 

From The Deserted Village. 

2 ‘furze*_an ever-green bush bearing bright yellow 

flowers. 
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Unprofitably —either beca*u8e furze bears no fruit 
or because Goldsmith is writing about a deserted 
village. 

3 noisy mansion —‘noisy’ is a transferred epithet. 
(What does this mean ?) 

6 I knew him well —What does ‘well* mean here 
and in L 9 ? 

7-8 Experience had taught the boys to foretell, by a 
study of his face in the morning, the punishments 
in store for them during the day I hey could 
foresee these and they trembled in fear. 

10 Were the jokes good, or even new ? 

17 ‘terms* means simply times or seasons, 
tides —the moveable feasts such as Easter. 

18 What is the significance of ‘e*en here 1 

I, In LI. 15-21 Goldsmith presents the village 
school-master as the village saw him and, 
indirectly, he describes the villagers too. Is 
Goldsmith laughing 

(a) at the school-master, (b) at the villagers ? 

II. What do you think was the sum-total of the 
master’s learning 1 

III, Explain : Straggling fence (L. 1), busy whisper 
(L. 11), learned length (L. 21), gazing rustics 
(L 22). 


10. EVENING 

William Cowper 
(1731-1800) 

From Book IV of The Task- 

3 streaky west —the western sky, streaked with the 
rays of the setting sun. 
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4 matron-step-^ ‘matron* has the sense of ‘slow and 
stately*. Explain the metaphor. 

5 treads etc.—Night follows evening so close that 
she steps on evening*8 train. 

9*11 Evening has a beauty of her own. Unlike Night, 
she does not need the aid of ornaments. 

12*13 Save that etc.—the moon, the largest and most 
splendid jewel of the night-sky, belongs to Evening 
as much as to Night. 

15 zone —the sky just above the horizon which is 
spoken of as a belt worn by Evening. 

I. Put in simple prose the picture in LI. 4-8, and 
that in LI. 9-16. 

II. Read the poem aloud and you will find that, 
like Evening herself, it is with matron«step 
slow-moving.** Pick out the words that strike 
you as particularly dignified. 

11. THE CUCKOO 
William Wordsworth 
(1770-1850) 

1 New-comer —The Cuckoo, a migratory bird, 
reappears in England in Spring. 

2 Because so rarely seen. Cf. LI. 15, 24. 

6 Two-fold shout —the two notes, Ku-Ku. 

8 “In the hollows the sound would not travel so 
easily to the listener, who would suddenly hear 
it again when it rose on the hill-sides.** 

9-12 The Cuckoo*s song, while it tells the people 
living in the valley of the coming of the time of 
sunshine and flowers, takes the poet back to the 
past, to days yet living in the memory. 
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23 Still —ever. 

a hope, a love —‘an object of love I hoped to see 
one dtiy.’ 

25 yet— though no longer a boy. 

I. In Hogg’s The Skylark, the poet is concerned with 
the bird; here the poet’s concern is.. (?) 

II. Wordsworth makes of the Cuckoo a thing of 
mystery. Pick out the words and phrases that 
carry this impression. 

12. THREE YEARS SHE GREW 
WiLUAM Wordsworth 

Education of Nature is as good a title for this poem 

as any other. Nature moulds, here, the mind as well as 
the body of Lucy. 

1 sun and shower —Cf. ‘flower* (L. 2) 

7-8 Myself.impulse— i- e., Lucy’s natural impulse 

alone will suffice to rouse her to good actions and 
to prevent her from doing evil. ‘Kindle’ and 
‘restrain’ of L. 12 go with ‘impulse* and ‘law* 
respectively, 

11 an overseeing power —a spirit watching over her. 
16 breathing balm —balmy breath (of the breezes). 

18 insensate things —inanimate nature, e. g., clouds 

(L. 19), rivulets (L, 22). 

What is Nature intending to do for Lucy iu 

(a) LI, 13-15, 16-18, 

(b) LI. 19. 20, 

(c) LI. 22.24 ? 
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11. Read carefully once again 0 , Fairest of the 
Rural Maids. 

(a) Was tbe ‘maid’s’ education, generally, 
similar to Lucy’s ? 

(b) Do you find, in the following lines of 
Bryant’s poem, anything to remind you 
of Wordsworth’s poem ?— 

LI. 6-8, 11-12, 13-14, 19-20 ? 

III. Wordsworth believes that Nature is ‘the guide, 
the guardian’ of men. Quote lines from this 
poem to show this. 


13. THE SPECTRE SHIP 
Samuel Taylob Coleridge 
(1772.1834) 

This extract is Part III of The Ancient Mariner, easily 
the greatest poem of the supernatural in the English 
language. 

The poem tells the story of the crime, the torture, 
the relief, the expiation and the partial absolution of an 
‘ancient mariner.’ The mariner’s ship, driven south by 
a storm, reached the South Pole where it lay ice-bound 
and helpless. The mariners saw no living creatures 
there, nothing but fog and ice. At last “a great Sea-bird, 
called the Albatross, came through the snow and fog and 
was received with great joy and hospitality.” The sailors 
welcomed the Albatross as a bird of good omen because, 
with its coming, the ice split and a favourable south 
wind drove the ship northward. The Albatross followed 
the ship for nine days. At last, in an evil moment, the 
Ancient Mariner shot the bird with his cross-bow. After 
a few days the ship reached the equator and then, 
suddenly, the wind dropped and the ship was becalmed. 
The intense heat of the sun and lack of fresh water 
made the sailors undergo daj'S of horrible torture The 
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Ancient Mariner’s comdrades cursed him as the author of 
their sufferings,—he had killed the bird of good omen,— 
and hung the dead bird round his neck. Some of the 
sailors dreamt that a Spirit of the South Pole was 
pursuing their ship to avenge the killing of the bird. 
Then followed days of intense agony. One day the 
Ancient Mariner saw “A something in the sky”, and thus 
commences Part III. 

2 glazed each eye —each eye had a ‘glassy’ look. 

10 I wist— I know. Wist is itself partly from I-wist, 
corrupt form of iwis (i. e., certain, certainly) and 
partly an erroneous use of the past tense wist of 
wit (from 0. E. witan—to know). 

14 To Hack’ is to change the course by shifting the 
position of the sails; to ‘veer’ is to change direction. 

18 A desperate way of slaking the thirst. Note the 
horror of it. 

22 Gramercy —en obsolete expression of thankfulness 
with surprise. Grin —because they could not laugh. 

i4 drinking all— t. e.. all drinking, 

25*26 The ship seems to be moving steadily towards 
the mariners in order to relieve their distress. 
This is the first impression of the Ancient Mariner. 
See, however, LI 39-40. 

27*28 It is a strange ship indeed. A sailing ship, it 
moves ‘without a breeze, without a tide.’ It 
moves on an even keel, neither pitching nor rolling. 
Notice that the Mariner has not called it a ship 
yet. 

35-38 “It seemeth him the skeleton of a ship.” (Cole¬ 
ridge’s note). 

36 flecked—streaked. The Mariner is looking at the 
sun through the ribs of the ‘strange shape.* 

4 

36 Heaven’s Mother^Mary, mother of Christ. 
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42 gossameres—‘the fine, filmy threads, seen floating 
in the air on summer evenings.* 

45-46 He notices the ‘woman’ first and then the other 
figure. 

48-52 Notice the use of colour. 

48 free—immodest. 

51 Life-in-Death— a living death. 

52 ‘who freezes man’s blood with terror.* 

54-56 ‘Death and Life-in-Death had diced for the ship’s 
crew and she (the latter) winneth the Ancient 
Mariner.* (Coleridge’s note). 

The other mariners, of course, are won by Death. 
The Mariner has sinned by killing the Albatross, 
the only living thing on the seas at the time. He 
has, also, broken the law of love by killing a bird 
which followed him out of love. Death would be, 
for the mariner, a deliverance and no punishment. 
Hence, bis must be a living death. 

56 Why thrice ? 

68 There is hardly any twilight in tropical countries. 

60 Is this due to a strange breeze called up by the 
‘whistling’ of L. 56 1 

61 Why sideways ? 

68 horned—crescent-shaped. 

69 “It is obviously impossible for any star to appear 
between the tips of a waning moon, since the space 
is occupied by the unlighted part of the moon 
itself.” (Hollingworth). 

Did Coleridge mean ‘Beneath* the nether tip ? 
Cf.‘Star-dogged’(L. 70). 

70 “It is a common superstition among sailors 
that something evil is about to happen whenever ^ 
star dogs the moon.** (Coleridge) 
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79 bliss or woe— heaven or hell. 

81 This shows that the Mariner cannot forget his sin. 

I. Make a list of the ‘colour’ words used in this 
extract. 

II. Point out instances of repetition of words and 
phrases and consider their effect. 

III. Read LI-61-77 and picture the scene in your 
own words. 

IV. What hints do you have in the extract that 
it was a spectre ship that the Mariner saw ? 
(You are to ignore, of course, LI. 36-38, LI. 
43-66). 


14. THE EVE OF WATERLOO 
George Gordon, Lord Byron 
(1788-1824) 

Charlotte, Duchess of Richmond, gave a ball at Brussels 
on the 15th June, 1815 , the night before the battle of 
Quarter-Bras and two days before the battle of Waterloo. 
The swiftness of Napoleon’s advance was so unexpected 
that the Duke of Wellington and his staff received the 
news of his approach only during the ball. 

3 beauty and her chivalry—‘fair women and 
brave men’ (L. 4.) 

6 voluptuous swell— describes the rising volumes 
of music, exciting as well as fascinating. 

7 spake again-returned looks of love. 

9 Hush! hark!—would ‘Hark ! hush !* be a change 
for the worse 1 

13-14 When youth-feet-In the ball have gathered 
young men and young women on pleasure bent. As 
they dance, the happy hours seem to pass quickly. 
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18 The repetitions convey the intense excitement of 
the moment. 

24 alarming— (in its literal sense) calling to arms. 

28 “Cameron’s gathering” —a traditional piece of 
music of the Camerons calling the clansmen to 
arms. 

29 Lochiel—the territorial title of the head of the 
clan Cameron. 

Albyn —Scotland. 

30 Saxons —the English. 

32 ‘Savage and shrill* repeats ‘wild and high* of L 28. 

36 Evan, Donald —“Evan Cameron of Lochiel (1629- 
17191 fought with Dundee at Killiecrankie and 
sent his clan to aid the Earl of Mar in 171.5 on be-' 
half of the Old Pretender, while Donald Cameron 
who succeeded him as head of the clan^ retired to 
France with the young Pretender after Culloden.** 
(Thompson). 

37 Ardennes —the forest ofSoignes near Brussels. 

40 unreturning —not destined to return. 

I. In this extract many inanimate things are given 
human qualities. Make a list of these. 

II. Provide each of the first three stanzas with a 
suitable heading. In each of these stanzas, the 
last line contains a contrasted element. What 
is it 1 

III, How would you read (a) stanza 3, (b) stanza 6 ? 

IT. Spenser in his Faerie Qaeene makes use of a 
stanza since called after him ‘Spenserian.* 

Byron uses this stanza here. The Spenserian 

stanza has.lines. Each of the first 8 lines 

has.syllables. The last line which has. 

syllables is called an.The rhyme scheme of 

the stanza is 123466789 
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15. ON THE CASTLE OF GHILLON 
George Gordon, Lord Byron 

(1788-1824) 

Bonnivard, a Genevese peasant, was interned, in the 
first half of the 17th century, in the dungeons of the castle 
of Chillon, on Lake (Geneva, by the tyrannical 
orders of the Duke of Savoy. His only offence was his 
courageous defence of his country against the tyranny of 
Piedmont. 

1 chainless—See L. 4. 

2 Brightest in dungeons— “Liberty assumes her most 
glorious form when her champions are thrown into 
prison.” 

7 The sufferings undergone by patriots in prison in 
the cause of liberty lead their country to ultimate 
victory. 

10 Why ^sad floor’ ? 

12 worn—goes with 'floor* (“cold pavement”). 

I. Picture the patriot in prison (a) as he looks, 
(b) as be feels. 

II. Explain the metaphor in LI. 9-10 

III. Compare the rhyme-scheme of this sonnet with 
that of Upon JVestminster Bridge. 

IV. What is the theme of (a) the octave, (b) the 
sestet ? Does (b) arise out of (a) ? 

16. TO NIGHT 
Percy Bysshe Shelley 

(1792-1822) 

1-3 The darkness of night spreads from the east to the 
west. Thus, Night is to come out of her cave in the 
east and to walk over to the west across the Western 
Sea. 
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4 

6 

8 

II 

13 

17 

18 

LI. 

22 

24 


25 

29 

31 


misty —because the east becomes dark first at 
night-fall. 

How would you read this line and why ? Lone— 
epithet transferred from ? 

‘terrible’ goes with ‘fear’ and ‘dear’ with ‘joy*(L 5.) 

grey— It is the colour of twilight. 

her —‘day* is masculine in L. 19. 

opiate —that which has the virtue of bringing 
sleep. 

rode —Why not ‘rose’ ? What is ‘light* pictured 
as here ? 

Note the picture of flowers and trees drooping in 
the heat of noon. 

17, 18, 19 signify morning, noon, and late afternoon 
respectively. 

Thy brother Heath—What have Night and Heath 
in common that they should be called ‘brothers’ ? 

Why ‘sweet’ child ? 

the filmy eyed —an exact description of a person 
feeling sleepy. 

noon-tide bee —the murmur of bees and the heat 
of noon have, both, a drowsy effect. 

dead— gone. 

The poet wants a sleepless night. Why ? See 
also LI. 23-28. 

I. Make a list of all the personifications used in 
the poem. 

11. Make a list of the‘picture words’, simple and 

compound, occurring in the poem. 
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17. TO AUTUMN 

John Keats 

(1792-1821) 

1 mellow fruitfulness— ripe fruits. 

2 maturing sun —tlie suu that matures fruits. 

9 later flowers —summer»flowers ‘budding’ late. 

10 warm days— i. e., summer-days. 

11 overbrimmed etc.—filled to overflowing the 
sticky cells of the honey-comb with honey. 

12-22 Autumn is personified successively as a harvester, 
a tired reaper, a gleaner, and a cyder-maker, 

H careless —because his harvest has been safely 
gathered in. 

15 winnowing —to ‘winnow* is to ‘fan , or merely 
to ‘blow upon.* 

18 spares —ceases, tor the moment, to cut. 

swath —line of corn waiting to be cut; lit. the 
width of the sweep of a scythe. 

25 barred clouds— bars of clouds. 

26 stubble plains— the reaped corn-fields. 

28 sallows— willows. 

30 hilly bourn —the hills that bound the landscape. 

31 treble soft —‘the note of the robin is at once 
high, bold and delicate * 

33 gathering —collecting for their winter migration. 

I. The first stanza describes the work of Autumn, 
viewed as the season itself. What is this 
work 1 

II. See note on LI. 12-22 above. Study the follow¬ 
ing note on Ll. 19-20, (“Keats personifies autu¬ 
mn) as a gleaner going home at eve, bearing 
the results of the day’s gathering in a sheaf 
upon the head, as she chooses her steps over 
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the stones of the brook, preserving her balance 
as she goes.” (Downer). 

Attempt a similar note on {a) LI, 16-18, and 
(b) LI. 21-22. 

III. ia) Describe the scene in which the songs of 
Autumn are introduced. 

ib) Point out how each one of the ‘songs* is 
related to a particular locality. 

18. 0 LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD 

Thomas Hood 
(1799-1845) 

2 flowery tapestrie —the fabric she is embroidering 
with flower-patterns. 

3 living— as opposed to the imitation roses on the 
fabric, 

4 blossoms —i. e., living blossoms. 

6 'random’ —emphasizes the wild profusion of the 
flowers. 

9-10 Everything is so beautiful as to make one feel 
that the earth has been reborn with all its origi¬ 
nal hues and perfumes. 

11 The poet is, probably, not stating a scientific fact. 
The light appears to him dyed in the hues of the 
multi-coloured flowers (13-16) seen on all sides. 
The drops, wherever they fall, become of as many 
colours as the rainbow. 'Rainbow shower may 
mean, however, showers which, by refracting 
^*gbt, give out all the colours of the rainbow. 

17-18 The eastern sky at dawn. Tulips are highly 
coloured, bell-shaped flowers of plants of that 
name. 

19-20 The streams reflect the hues of the sky at dawn 
and seem to burst into flowers as they flow. 
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22 Pearly showers —dew-drops, 

I. The poem is a very riot of colours. Show how 
the poet produces the impression of many, and, 
bright colours. 

II. Explain : ‘careless* (L.5), ‘fairy’ (L. 17), ‘pearly’ 
(L. 22). 


12. DREAM PEDLARY 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
(1803-1849) 


1 dreams —visions of things one eagerly desires and 
works for ; then the things themselves ; the 
objects of men’s ambitions. 

3 passing-bell—a bell tolled to announce a death. 
Death is the price one sometimes has to pay for 
one’s dreams. 

4 sigh—regret. 

4-5 The crown of life is made of roses, and the 
man’s sigh brings down only one rose petal Some 
dreams hardly cause any real suffering or sacrifice, 

9 crier —the pedlar shouting his ware and ringing a 
handbell to attract customers. 

15 pearl —^ precious possession. 

I. would I buy’. What? What would yow 
buy ? 

II. Make the knight of Eldorado give his opinion 
on the poet’s ‘dream’ here. 
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20. THE LADY OF SHALOTT 
Alfbed, lobd Tennyson 
(1809-1892) 

Shalott is an imaginary river-island in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Camelot, the legendary captial of King Arthur. 
The fact that the lady is given no name increases the 
mystery that surrounds her. 


Part i 


3 wold —open country. 

meet the sky —seem to stretch to the horizon. 

7 gazing —Does “gaze” have a special significance 
here ? 

10-11 The breezes (a) make the willow-leaves show their 
white undersides, (b) set the leaves of the aspens 
trembling, (c) darken and cover with ripples the 
smooth surface of the river. 

19 ‘close to the bank overgrown with willows’. 

21 UnhaiPd —Strengthens the impression of the silence 
and mystery of the island. 

33 by the moon —late in the evening as well as early 
in the morning. 

Beginning with a piece of landscape painting, Tenny¬ 
son leads us to the island of Shalott. Then he impresses 
on us the mysterious character of the island and of its 
Lady. 

I. Write out in simple prose what Tennyson makes 
you see in LI. 1-23. 

II. In which lines does Tennyson make us feel the 
solitude and mystery of the island and of 

its Lady 1 
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Part ii 

48 shadows of the world— vague reflections of the life 
of the fields, the road, and the river outside. 

49 there—i- e., in the mirror. 

52 churls—peasants. 

56 ambling— moving with an easy pace. The horse 
goes well with the abbot ! 

62 In the days of Chivalry every noble lady had her 
champion Knight. 

65 magic— 'really qualifies ‘mirror.* 

I. Make a word picture of the busy life the lady 
sees shadowed in her mirror. 

II. What makes the Lady ‘half sick of shadows’ all 
of a sudden ? 


Part m 

76 greaves— ancient armour for the legs. 

77 Sir Lancelot— Chief Knight at Arthur’s court. 

78«79 The device on his shield showed a Knight with a 
red cross on his breast kneeling at the feet of a 
lady. OriginaUy the red cross was the sign of a 
Crusader. W'hat is the significance of this device 1 

87 blazon’d baldric —belt adorned with heraldic devices. 

94 one —a single. A vivid picture, the feather showing 
as the tongue of the flame. 

98 bearded— with spikes of light. 

trailing light—leaving a track of light behind, 

105-106 The lady sees two images of Lancelot in the 
mirror, the image of Sir Lancelot himself and that 
of his reflection in the river. 
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107-8 Lancelot rides by singing light-heartedly, uncon¬ 
scious of the tragedy he is bringing into the life 
of the Lady. 

109-13 What is the effect of the repetition of *She* ? 

I. Tennyson draws a picture of Lancelot that 
seems to dazzle our eyes. Pick out the words 
that help him to do so. 

II. Why does the coming of Lancelot make the 
Lady leave her web ? 


Part i? 

118-119 The trees, rocked by the storm, were gradually 
fading in the growing gloom. 

120 complaining —to ‘complain* is to make a mourn¬ 
ful sound. 

128 Why bold ? 

130 glassy —fixed, without expression. It is her eyes 

the poet is thinking of, and they are the eyes of 
one dead. 

143-44 The lady’s ‘Swan-song’ (the fabled song of a 
swan just before its death). ‘Snowy white’ (L. 
136) and ‘floated* (L. 140) suggest a swan. 

149 Why ? 

151 the first house—i. e , in Camelot. 

165 cheer— banquet. 

I. Read LI. 159-166 carefully. Imagine that you 
were present (a) on the wharf, (&) in the palace, 
and describe what you saw and heard, 

II. As the Lady floated down the river, her eyes 
were turned to Camelot (L. 131, L. 149). Why ? 
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21 . MULEYKEH 

Robert Browning 
(1812-1889) 

5 seed-sort— seed-pearls are very small or im¬ 
perfect pearls. 

C implies the great size, the perfect roundness, and 
the brightness (moon-like) of the pearl of great 
price (prize ) on his breast. 

9 Blood-value —compensation for blood shed. 

10-12 Hoseyn is being quoted to the stranger. 

15 the victor’s staff —the winning post. 

1*? ‘‘Silence”, ‘*The Cuffed” —names given to the 
horses that disgrace themselves in the race. 

last but one— i. e., the horse whose position is last 
but one at the end of the race. 

LI. 19-20 show that Muleykeh’s fame has spread far and 
wide. 

27 the cause —see L. 8 

30 Long parley etc —a veiled threat that the offer 
may be withdrawn if not quickly accepted. 

38 moist-handed —generous. 

42 squanders on Him —gives lavishly in His name. 

44 lamp lighted— when the lamp has been lighted, 

48 It is life against life —i. e , the life of Duhl’s son 
against Hoseyn's life. 

66 a gibe— ‘Your camels—go gaze on them’ (L. 35). 

61 Holy House —Bayt-Ullah (House of Allah) or the 
Caaba at Mecca, the Holy of Holies of Islam, 
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71-72 yet ever missed—ste has never outstripped 
Muleykeh, never passed the winning post first 
in a race in which Muleykeh ran, her heels thun¬ 
dering and her tail streaming behind her like fire- 
flash, 

83 yet his mind etc —yet he does not lose presence 
of mind. 

90 the lap of the heel etc. (also L. 93) see L. 9o, 

94 Why ‘fear' ? 

I. Which lines of the poem show Hoseyn’s great 
love for Muleykeh ? 

II. Would you have liked the poem better if it 
had ended with Hoseyn returning with his 
‘Prize’ ? 

III. Why are camels and horses looked upon as 
precious possessions in Arabia ? 

IV. Note down the ideas and expressions in the 
poem you would associate with the East. 


22. QUIET WORK 
Matthew Aenold 
(1822-1888) 

3 two duties— viz. (1) hard work, (2) quiet work. 

4 loud world proclaim— the world may loudly pro. 
claim. 

LI. 6-8 Amplify and explain “two duties” of L. 3. 

9 discords—(a) and (b) strife (‘rivalry—L. 8) 

11 ,till-ever ; sleepless-never resting ; ministers- 

the forces of Nature. 
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13 vain —describes man’s comparatively insignificant 
achievements. 

14 fail —cease working. 

I. Can you give an example of Nature’s quiet work, 
"Too great for baste, too high for rivalry ?” 

II. This is a sonnet. What is the theme of the 
octave and how is it dealt with in the sestet ? 
What is the rhyme-scheme of this sonnet 1 


23. TOYS 

Coventry Patmore 
(1823-1896) 

2 wise-^manner, as in *in no wise.’ 

6 Was the father patient ? 

17 abraded—worn smooth by rubbing. 

26 Just as the son stayed away from his father and fell 
asleep. 

26 toys—trifles. 

30-31 then fatherly etc,—"Thou art my father even as 
I am my son’s and, as such” etc. 

33 sorry—iR the sense of taking responsibility for the 
sins of man and showing mercy to him. 

I. The poem has two parts : LI. 1-21 and LL 
22-33 and the connective is ‘So’ of L. 22. Show 
how each thought in the second part echoes 
something similar in the first, (c. g. ‘we lie 
in tranced breath’ of L. 24 and ‘found him 
slumbering deep’ of L. 9). 
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II. What is the importance of L. 6 in the poem ? 


24. WHEN I AM DEAD, MY DEAREST 
Christina Georgina Rossetti 

(1830 1894) 

2-4 The customary tributes, at least in poetry, of the 
living lover to the ‘dear departed.* 

roses—to let fall showers of petals on the grave. 

cypress —to shade the grave. 

6 And not with tears. 

7-8 It is a matter of supreme indifference to her 
whether she is remembered or forgotten. An 
unusual sentiment again. 

11-12—the nightingale etc.,—see note on LI. 19 and 20, 

A Little Lark Twitters. 

13-14 twilight etc.—the eternal twilight of the grave. 

I. How would you describe the mood of the 
speaker in the poem ? 

II. Pick out the words and phrases suggesting 
death, the grave, and grief. 


25. I VOW TO THEE, MY COUNTRY 
Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 
(1859.1918) 

3 question—What are the questions one might ask ? 
stands the test—remains unchanged in spite of 

hardships. 
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4 Elucidate the metaphor in this line, 

6 final sacrifice —i. e. of life. 

10 faithful —i* e., conscientious. 

suffering —i. e., that undergone by men fighting 

agninst the forces of evil. 

I. What are the characteristics^of patriotism ? 

II. What is the ‘country’ of L. 7 ? How does it 
differ from that of L. 1 ? 

III. The poet was British Ambassador in the U. S. A. 
during World War I. Does knowledge of this 
fact, help you to understand the tran.sition from 
the ‘country’ of L. 1 to the ‘country’ of L. 7 ? 

IV The keynote of the first half of the poem is 
‘passion,’ of the second half ‘quiet faith.’ Try 
to explain what is meant by this. 


26. WINTER DUSK 
Walter De La Mare 
(1873- ) 

13 crooned—To croon is to sing or hum in an under¬ 
tone. 

15 Fairie —Fairyland. 

18 the heedless one —the mother busy with her read¬ 
ing and unconscious of the presence of the spirit. 

21 voiceless sorrow —grief for a dead child, still felt 
but unexpressed. 

27 A love —her love for the child who died long ago. 

I. Picture the scene in and outside the room. You 
may add details of your own, but they must be 
apt. 
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II. What made the spirit enter the room ? 

III, Do you think line 24 should be a good title for 
the poem ? 


27. WHITE MAGIC 
Rose Fyleman 
(1877- ) 

Black magic—‘the black art, magic by union with 
evil spirits.* White magic is magic without the help 
of the devil. 

6 they—the blind. 

7 books— i- ©•» of raagic, containing incantations etc., 
for calling up the spirits. ‘Solemn* applies to the 
rites prescribed by such books. 

20 listening heart —It is not through their ears that 
they hear the fairy-song. They feel it in their 
hearts. 

I. Worldly people have no time to enjoy the 
pleasures of the imagination. This is, perhaps, 
what the poet means. Nam© some of these 
pleasures. 

II. LI. 4-5 : Can you name some of these things ? 

28 LAUGH AND BE MERRY 
John Masefield 
(1878- ) 

1 Song —implies cheerfulness. 

3 the time— the time at your disposal, your life. 

4 pageant of man- the grand procession of genera¬ 
tions of men since man was created. 
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6 The Universe is a great poem by God, ‘the sign of 
the joy of the Lord* (L. 12). 

9 drink— i. drink joy. 

10 Song of the great stars-the ‘music of the spheres 
(a harmony formed by the regular movement ot 
the heavenly bodies throughout space). 

14 Guesting— staying as guests. 

Inn— see The Man of Life Upright L. 24 

1. Pick out the words and phrases signifying joy. 

IT. How many things is ‘life’ likened to in LI. 14-16 1 


29. THE PLOUGHER 

PADBIAO CoLUlI 

(1880— ) 


1 savage —untamed i, e., untilled. Broken i* e-t 
by the plough. 

I dawn man— the plougher personifies agriculture 

which was, after hunting, the primitive man s 
main occupation. 

Notice the apparent contrast between ‘dawn and 
‘sunset*. 

4 twin to the sword— How ? 

6 Is it praying you are— a typically Irish expre¬ 
ssion. Colum is an Irishman. 

8 Pan— the god of shepherds, huntsmen, and rural 
people. 

Scandinavian mythology, the ruler ot 
Heaven and Earth. 
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Dana— in Irish mythology, the mother of the gods, 
y where they stumble—because the earth is broken. 

Ll.9-10 are in the form of ‘rhetorical questions.’ The 

plouglier’s own strength, his horses, his plou^jh and 

the earth he tills should be, for him, the only 
verities. 

II foolish reply—What is the reply likely to be ? 

14 The brute tamer—The poet is still thinking of 

man in the primitive .«^tnge. 

15-16 The real difference between man and brute is that 

man has capacity for infinite evil as well as for 
infinite good. 

I. In how many different ways does the poet des¬ 
cribe the plougher ? 

II. Picture the plougher as the poet sets him stand¬ 
ing alone in the sunset. Do you think the 
poem itself was inspired by a picture ? 

III. Why does the poet introduce the names ofmv- 
thical deities ? 


DUCKS 

Fredeeick William Harvey 
(1880— ) 

From‘the troubles of the world’ poets have sought 
escape into fairyland, or the world of nature (Marvell’s 
The Garden)' They have sung of the Cuckoo, the Skylark 
and the Nightingale. Harvey forgets his troubles as he 
watches ducks. Ducks are valiant things, ducks are 
beautiful things. Ducks are comical things too, but, 
the poet hastens to add lest you should feel superior, 
they are no more comical in their ways than are men. 
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8 mucks—‘muck* is decayed vegetable matter. 

10 waddle—to walk with a clumsy, rocking ^ait. Whv 
do sailors walk thus ? * 

20 dillies — nursery name for ducks. 

21 water-stars—stars reflected in water. 

26 Note the homely, vivid phrasing. 

87 soothy—pleasant. 

43 dabble—play (in water). 

I. Why do ducks appear comical to the poet ? 

n. Which parts of the poem show that the poet 
must have observed the ways of ducks closely ? 

III. Point out the ‘pictures* you find in the poem. 

IV. Explain : Left! Right! (L. 13); at will (L. 17); 
to click against the teeth of (L. 26): wish you 
ill (L. 57). 

31. THE WHISTLING BOY 
Sylvia Lynd 
(1888- ) 

3 starved—Cf. plump (L. 2). 

7 a devil to fight—Always on the look out for scraps 
and a tough fighter too. 

11 cold—Extreme cold is something that kills. What 
did poverty kill in this case 1 

12 He was always getting into scraps and this was a 
constant worry to his grandmother. 

18 pipe like a bird by its ne^t—Do you see the pretty 
fancy here ? 
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I. What is the poet describing in stanza 1, in 
stanza 2, and in stanza 3 1 

II. How many things does the boy’s whistling put 
the poet in mind of ? 


32. THE PRICE 
V. H. Friedlaendeb 

2 flotsam—lit. goods lost by shipwreck, and found 
floating on the sea. Explain the metaphorical use 
of the word here. 

4 more than they —Repeats *‘More . . . bodies for 
emphasis. 

8 War entails loss not just for the countries actually 
fighting but for the whole world. 

14 What are these ‘roads’ ? Look up ‘Pioneer’ in the 
dictionary. 

16 The swift— i. e., in action. 

18 ‘That had no chance to be born.’ 

19 imagining—i.e., of the poet, the painter, the musician 
etc. 

22 forlorn —because unheeded. 

23 lost love— i. e., the love that was in the hearts of the 
soldiers killed. 

I. What is the price that the world pays for war ? 

II. Why is loss personified as a woman ? (L. 10). 
Would it interest you to know, in this connec¬ 
tion, that V. H. Friedlaender is Miss Fried- 

laender 1 

HI. Pick out the words used here to express the 
enormity of the loss caused by war. 
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IV. Compose a dialogue between a soldier living 
and a soldier killed in battle. 


33. MAZEPPA’S RTDE 
Geobge Gordon, lord byron 
(1788-1824) 

This is an extract from the poem Mazeppa. The 
story of the ride is recorded in Voltaire^s History of 
Charles XII of Sweden. Mazeppa, an old soldier and 
Hetman (military commander) of the Ukraine Cossacks, 
relates this story of his youth to the wounded and fugi¬ 
tive Charles after the latter’s defeat by the Russians at 
Pultowa in 1709. 

Mazeppa was a handsome young man of twenty when 
this 'ride* took place. “As a punishment for having made 
love to Therese, wife of the Polish Count Palatine, he was 
tied to the back of an untamed Ukraine horse and sent 
out on his *death-ride’. 

1 'Bring forth the horse’— This is the order of the 
Count. 

7 Why 'undefiled’ ? 

II dread —the wild horse’s instinctive fear of man. 
Cf. L. 89 and LI. 350-351. 

35 After he had become the Hetman of the Cossacks, 

he attacked and destroyed the fortress of the 
Count. See. LI. 53*55. 

38 portcullis’s weight —i- e., the heavy portcullis. 

40-42 The growth of grass there has a special signi¬ 
ficance. What is it ? 

71 northern light— the Aurora Borealis. Whether 
any crackling sound (apart from the splitting up 
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of icebergs) accompanies the display of the Aurora 
is at least open to question.’* (Newbolt) 

87 Tartars —the original Dnieper Cossacks may them¬ 
selves have been Tartars. 

79 “The Hetman is now (1709) seventy. The ‘ride’ 
took place when he was twenty. Hence ‘The year 
before’of L. 78 should mean 1658-1659. The 
i iirks were in fact fighting in Transylvania and 
with Hungary in 1658-61.” (Brett*s note). 

128 But far apart —i. ©•, the trees were far apart. 

182 The cold had closed his wounds with rough scars, 

139 deep hate —b ^ t the wolf. 

190-191 He endured all the agonies of actual death. 

200 Undulating life-Cf. L. 193. 

209 feel etc. —suffer, at the moment of actual death, 
much more than Mazeppa did during the ride. 

307 werst —a Russian rnile, 3500 English feet. 

367 that which —i* e* death, 

373 prudence— abstract for the concrete. 

389 ‘but according as their minds are stong or week.* 

395 new paradise —see the following lines. 

455 free —frank. 

45'! fool —the Count. 

498 the Borysthenes— the Dnieper. 

519 Charles XTI of Sweden. 

510-12 Cf. Mazeppa 119-122. 

“But I request” 

Said Sweden’s monarch, “thou wilt tell 
This tale of thine, and I may reap. 

Perchance, from this the boon of sleep.” 
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1. How long did the ‘ride’ last ? What definite 
indications of the passing of time do you find 
in the poem ? 

if. There are, in the poem, several passages con- 
tainii'g reflection. Show how each fits into its 
context. 

III. What comment would you make on the follow¬ 
ing passages ? 

(a) LI. 113-123 

(b) Li. 341-352 

IV. Glean from tha poem as many facta as you can 
about Mazeppa. 











